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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—.@—— 

\HE week has been one of unqualified successes, and the 
1 news of Paardeberg and Ladysmith has literally 
sent a thrill of yoy and relief round the world. Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, India, and every part of the 
Empire have rejoiced as heartily as Britain, and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the good news has 
“allied the Tropics and the Pole” in joy and pride. 
Fach country and each city has shown its delight in its own 
epecial way. Montreal, for example, has shown a real 
French joyousness, while Belfast has characteristically 
celebrated the good news by a riot,—though not one, we are 
glad to think, which has done any harm, or need be taken to 
show any essential bitterness among the Irish Roman 
Catholics. In London as a whole there has been, besides the 
roaring and the flags, a touch of intensity and self- 
repression which has been most impressive, but yet a 
stranger new landed from a month at sea could have read 
the news in the people’s eyes. 


On Tuesday morning at about a quarter to ten London 
heard the news that General Cronje, with all his army 
(numbering four thousand three hundred men) and six guns, 
bad surrendered unconditionally at dawn on that day—the 
anniversary of Majuba—that General Cronje was at that 
mowent in Lord Roberts’s camp, and that his men were 
already piling their rifles in huge stacks, and with every 
appearance of relief were leaving the terrible death-trap in 
which they had been impounded by the skill of the British 
commander and the valour and alertness of his troops. The 
correspondents describe the scene of the surrender as most 
impressive, Though thanks to their skill in making rabbit 
barrows very few Boers were killed by our artillery fire, their 
horses and oxen were killed by hundreds, and their stores and 
ammunition destroyed. The stench in the laager is said to 
have been dreadful, owing to the number of putrefying 
animals, The Boers as they were taken over by our soldiers 
laughed and joked, or cursed the ruthless General who had 
made them suffer so terribly, splashed the water over 
each other as they crossed the river, and generally showed 
Very little of the demeanour attibuted to the Boers by their 
more vehement supporters. We do uot blame them for being 
a8 human as our men, but let us hope we shall have no 
more comparisons in which the British soldier appears as a 
callous rowdy and the Boer as a soldier-saint. 





Lord Roberts’s treatment of his intrepid captive was 
worthy of the knightly character of our Commander-in-Chief, 
He could not have treated the Marshal of a great and historic 
foreign army with more consideration and respect. He 








retinue with which he appears to take the field, or object that 
they should accompany him into captivity, but will it not be 
something of a shock to those who still keep the “simple, 
pastoral people” view of the Boers? The servants are pre- 
sumably black serfs from the great farm where General 
Cronje lives in patriarchal state. 





A word must be said as to the reasons which finally forced 
General Cronje to surrender. It was a case of the triumphant 
spade. When Lord Roberts found it would cause too great 
loss of life to storm the laager, he began to sap. On Monday 
night the trenches were brought right up to within eighty 
yards of the enemy’s position. This was accomplished by the 
Canadians, who, with the utmost gallantry, crawled up on 
their hands and knees a distance of some six hundred yards 
under u hot fire, to which, with all the steadiness of veterans, 
they made no reply. Meantime the Engineers were busy 
digging a trench behind them, in which they took shelter 
as soon as it was ready. Thus to the Canadians~ belong 
the chief honours in forcing on the surrender. It is not too 
much to say that the fact that the stain of Majuba Hill was 
thus wiped out bya Colonial force has been received with 
universal delight and exultation. It was exactly what every 
true Briton would have asked for had he been on the spot. 


On Wednesday night Lord Duandonald’s cavalry entered 
Ladysmith, and on Thursday General Baller himself visited 
the garrison, and thus proclaimed to the world that the 
town was relieved beyond all doubt and question. Before, 
however, this could be accomplished General Baller had to 
fight a series of closely contested battles, and to keep trying 
to pierce the enemy’s lines first at one point and then at 
another. Fortunately both the General and his men are of 
a dogged breed. Undaunted and undismayed by perpetual 
disappointments, and by finding that when they had taken 
one range of kopjes bristling with rifles and guns there was 
always behind it a line still higher and still more strongly 
held, they grimly persisted in their task. It was magnificently 
accomplished, and as far as the military qualities of courage, 
endurance, and the sense of duty are concerned, the rélief of 
Ladysmith will rank as second to none ia the annals of our 
Army. Bat not less gallant was the conduct of the General 
and the men who have held so weak a position as Lady- 
smith against such a foe as the Boers for four months. 
That is a moral victory if ever there was one, for by all the 
rules of war Ladysmith was untenable in face of the brave, 
ably directed, and numerous troops who were attacking it. 
The miseries of the siege have been terrible, especially for 
the sick and wounded, but they are all forgotten in the joy 
of relief. 





In our delight over Paardeberg and Ladysmith we must 
not forget the advance on the Southern Frontier, which, 
though less sensational, is strategically of great importance. 
Not only have we entered Colesberg, but General Brabaut 
bas taken Jamestown and defeated the Boers in an action 
which a fortnight ago we should have regarded as a great 
victory. Fifty Boers were killed, one hundred and twenty- 
three wounded, and three hundred missing. 


The Daily Telegraph of Saturday last published a most 
important statement, in which its conductors evidently 
believed, but which has not received from the public the 
attention it deserved. According to this account the 
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Emperor of Russia has behaved in a very gentlemanly, as 
well as “ benevolent,” way towards the British Government. 
The Russian Minister of War, General Kuropatkin, con- 
ceiving the time eminently favourable for a strategical 
advance in the direction of India, made every preparation 
for the seizure of Herat, and at length informed his 
Majesty that everything was ready, and that he only 
awaited a final order. The Emperor, however, informed 
him that it was contrary to his habit to take advantage of 
the embarrassments of another State, and that it was his 
intention, in spite of the popular sympathy for the Boers, to 
remain strictly neutral in the present war. We think that 
atory extremely likely to be true. It accords at once with 
the Russian Emperor’s desire for peace, and with his pre 
occupation about the extreme East, and it should not be 
forgotten by the British public. It is they, rather than 
the statesmen, who keep up that sleepless suspicion of 
Russian “designs” which more than any other cause pre- 
vents an agreement with that Power that might ensure 
peace in Asia for a quarter of a centary. Let the 
Mongolians fight Russia the best way they can. It is not 
our business to protect them, nor, as we believe, our interest 
either. 


Continental opinion, except in Italy, Greece, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, is greatly saddened by British victories, aud the 
pro-Boer newspapers are asking their Governments if it is not 
time tointervene. The Governments, however, are less inclined 
than ever to intervention, the three Emperors in particular 
having displayed, each in his own way, the most friendly 
feelings. The German Emperor has congratulated the 
Queen by telegraph, the Austrian Emperor has inquired 
what “all the tag-rag and bobtail of Hurope are doing on the 
Boer side,” and the Russian Emperor has snubbed his War 
Minister for reporting that now is the time to seize Herat. 
The French President, it is true, bas said nothing, but M, 
Loubet has a certain talent for silence. There is, too, as we 
pointed out last week, a definite change in the tone even of 
popular abuse. We were 2 pitiable race; we are now again a 
brutal one, always crushing the weak. Very soon we shall 
resume our old position in the Continental mind as very 
greedy, very crafty, very powerful, and, above all, as the 
Spaniard said, “too dam happy.” These changes,as we have 
tried to explain elsewhere, do not all spring from baseness, 
but it is a little difficult not to smile at those who believe 
that “opinion” not only rules the world, but ought to rule 
it. The deaf have the best of it sometimes. 





The opponents of the Republic raised a debate in the 
French Chamber on February 24th which might have had 
serious results. General Galiieni, Governor-General of 
Madagascar, an officer said to be the secret hope of the 
Reactionaries, is dissatisfied with the military position of 
the island, and has asked for four thousand more troops, 
and especially for artillery and engineers to fortify Diego 
Suarez. General de Galliffet has accordingly despatched the 
men, taking his infantry from the Soudanese and Scnegalese 
battalions and from the Foreign Legion, and the artillery 
from the Regular Army. Tbe Opposition complained that 
Regulars had been “sent to die of digging ditches in the 
tropics” as seven thousand men died when the island was first 
occupied. The Ministry explained the facts, and atfiirmed 
that the Regular Army of France had only been depleted by 
a hundred men, who, again, had all asked to go. The 
Chamber, therefore, gave them a vote, but the majority was 
only 255 votes to 207, and of those present fifty-three refused 
to give a ballot, The reason of the bitter fight, of the heavy 
vote against the Government, and of the abstentions is that 
the Deputies are afraid even of a false charge of sending 
conscripts to Madagascar. The electors hate the very name 
of the place in which their sons die of disease or are invalided, 
and would assuredly punish any Government which sent 
Regulars there on anybody’s demand. This is the first of 
French colonial ditiiculties, the second being that no French 
colony pays. These are facts ; but we regret tosee an alarmist 
correspondent of the St James's Gazette representing the 
reinforcement of the Madagascar garrison as a sign that the 
French mean to invade Natal from Madagascar. That is the 
very deliriam of panic. We want all possible preparations 
made tor home defence, but do not let us exaggerate our 





dangers. Remember, too, that alarmist Frenchmen doubilee 
believe that our troops on their return from Natal will 
sent to overrun that eminent health resort, Madagascar! 





The editor of the “Official Year Book of the Church t 
England” has published some interesting statistics of th 
sums contributed by English Churchmen to English Chureh 
work in 1899, They have subscribed for the clergy, £197,000. 
for philanthropic work, £2,065,000; for curates and church 
assistance generally, £798,000; for elementary education and 
Sunday-schools, £1,177,000; and for general parochial 
purposes, £3,422,000; making a total of £5,398,000. o> this 
must be added £1,439,000 spent on home and foreign 
missions, the grand total reaching £7,640,000, contributed in 
one year. That is the revenue of an important State, and 
equal to a gift of £1 5s. from every houschold in the kingdom 
The voluntary contributions exceed, in fact, the sums raised 
by tithes, plus the revenues of Church property. Whey 
one examines details the most remarkable fact, perhaps, is 
the exceeding smallness of the sum collected for the clergy 
themselves, It is under £200,000 a year. English Church. 
men will give pounds for church services, church schools, 
church repairs, in fact anything churchy, when they yilj 
only give shillings towards securing for their clergy a decent 
maintenance. They think that vague entity “Th, 
Establishment ” should provide for that, and grow censoriou 
if the rector does not act as an unpaid school superintendent 
besides. 


‘he Duke of Orleans, the head of the “house of Franca” 
and a guest of Great Britain, thought it well to write a 
letter to M. Willette, of the Journal pour Rire, congratu. 
lating him on his coarse and bratal caricatures of Queen 
Victoria. M. Willette showed the letter, probably as a reply 
to the censures of more decent friends, and the scandal 
became so great that the Duke authorised a denial of his 
letter. Thereupon it was photograpbed and published, and 
was recognised, to the confusion of all Legitimists and 
Orleanists, as undoubtedly genuine. M. de Pressensé, one of 
the gravest of French writers, has accordingly told the Prince 
in the plainest way in the Awrove that while the letter does 
him no honour, his falsehood about it is dishonourable. The 
matter is of no importance to Englishmen, who regard their 
Queen as above caricature, but it must make thousands of 
French gentlemen reflect with pain that if the Duke of 
Orleans is the descendant of St. Louis, he is also the repre. 
sentative of Egalité. Even the latter, perhaps, retaining 
as he did some tradition of gentlemanliness, would have 
hesitated to praise a caricaturist of his host, and certainly 
had he praised him he would have avowed the fact. 


On Friday week the House of Commons turned itself into 
a debating society, and at the instigation of Mr. Swift 
MacNeill considered whether the Civil Service vote ought not 
to be reduced because the Chief Commissioner of Works had 
allowed a statue of Cromwell to be placed opposite the House 
of Commons. Mr. Swift MacNeill’s speech, which was of 
course extremely violent, suggests Walter Savage Landor’s 
inimitable remarks on Lord Brougham’s abuse of Cesar. 
He declared that no man could have a better right to abuse 
the great hero of antiquity, for the contrast of their natares 
was so great. Bat it is not fair even to hint at such a cou 
parison, and, after all, we immensely prefer Mr. MacNeill’s 
sincere abuse to Mr. Dillon’s praise. Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who has acquired the habit of saying good things which are 
also wise things, defended the statue on the ground that 
it was a good memento mort for the House of Commons. 
Very happy, too, was his declaration that if the statue 
“had any fault, it was that it reduced the frock-coated 
gentlemen in the square with great Parliamentary names 
to their proper level.” That is true of most of them, but we 
cannot help feeling that Peel was a statesman whom Cromwell 
would have found after his own heart. Both were patriotic 
to the last drop of blood, and both were most unfairly called 
canting and insincere. Among the other speakers, Mr. Akers 
Douglas declared that he held Cromwell to be one of the 
greatest Englishmen that ever lived, while Mr. Trevelyan had 
the pluck to face the Nationalists and to speak frankly of his 
admiration for Cromwell. That is an excellent and mos 
hopetul sign. There was a time not so very long ago whea 
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semana of the Irish alliance many Liberals hardly dared to 
mention Cromwell’s name in public. 





Mr. Balfour wound up the debate. In our opinion, he was 
not nearly strong enough in his appreciation of the Protector, 
but his speech was most interesting and raised some very 
striking points, as, for example, the passage in which he dealt 
with the curious trait of unforgivingness which is so apparent 
in the Celtic Trish character. “It is my good fortune,” 
added Mr. Balfour, “ to live near the battlefield of Dunbar, 
where Oromwell defeated my countrymen, gaining one of the 
greatest victories ever won by Englishmen over Scotchmen. 
Does any Scotchman on that account think he has a blood feud 
which no time can work out?” Mr. Balfou admitted that 
Cromwell was a great Englishman, but he tried to show that 
Cromwell’s foreign policy was unsound, and that he showed 
no trace of creative ability, and left no mark on our constitu- 
tional history. In both points we think Mr. Balfour wrong. 
Cromwell attacked Spain because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he realised that the destiny of the English kin lay 
westward, and that it was Spain, not France, that barred the 
way, and closed vast spaces of ocean and a whole continent to 
oar sailors and our merchants. Again, the fact that Cromwell 
was the first of Unionists, and united all three kingdoms in 
one Parliament, is surely “‘a trace of creative ability” and 
has “left a mark on our constitutional history.” In the end 
the vote was carried by a majority of 168,—221 to 53. That 
statue will never be removed. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, a Member of the House of Representatives 
for Massachusetts, and presumably an Irishman, has induced 
some eighty Members of the House to signa telegram addressed 
to “General Cronje, Cape Town,” congratulating him on his 
heroism in his “ brave fight for human rights,’—a somewhat 
curious way of describing those who invaded Natal and the 
Cape in order to prevent men getting the very rights which are 
so freely accorded to every Outlander in America. However, 
when party spirit is keenly involved all considerations of 
reason and good feeling go to the winds, aud tke act 
was a purely party one, only Democrats signing. We 
cannot say we feel either angry or even hurt. The 
British cause is only used as a convenient wall at which 
the Democrats shy stones with the hope that they will 
bound off and injure the Republicans. We must warn our 
readers, however, and most strongly, not to jamp because of 
this fact to the conclusion that the Democrats hate England, 
and that therefore the Republicans are the party to whom 
our sympathies ought to go forth. Neither party really 
hates England, and both parties would be equally willing in 
the heat of a fight to injure England verbally to any extent. 
We are told that many Americans make a great point of 
supporting the Boer States because they are Republics. Do 
they not realise that in essence the British Kingdom is far 
wore traly Republican than the Transvaal? The Democratic 
party, again, is not anti-Republican in the true sense, though 
it is opposed to the Republican party. Neither are we, 
because we fight two nominal Republics, a country in which 
the will of the people does not prevail and tyranny and 
oppression flourish. America must not be misled by the 
mere whistling of a word. 





The annual statement of the Admiralty was issued last 
Saturday, The gross estimate of expenditure, which 
amounted last year to £26,594,500, reaches a total of 
£27,522,600, or an increase of £928,100. The number 
of men voted is 114,880 (an increase of 4,240). It is 
satisfactory to learn that negotiations are on foot with 
a view to a thorough development of a Naval Reserve 
system in the Australian Colonies and Canada. The paragraph 
on transport service states that since July one hundred and 
eighty-one transports and freight ships have been engaged in 
the conveyance to South Africa of 132,384 officers and men, 
23,345 horses, and 26,364 mules. Turning to new construc- 
tion, the First Lord points out how “abnormal activity in 
shipbuilding and engineering,” with its attendant difficulties 
in the delay of delivery of material and supply of workmen, 
has caused the aggregate earnings for contract work to 
fall sbort of the estimate by no less than £1,400,000. 





The new shipbuilding programme provides for the laying 
down of two battleships, six first-class armoured cruisers, one 





. ~ 
second-class cruiser (improved ‘Hermes’), two twin-screw 
sloops, two light-draught gunboats, two torpedo-boats; and 
the total list of ships under construction in the year stands at 
seventeen battleships, twenty armoured cruisers, one first- 
class protected cruiser, one third-class cruiser, eight sloops, 
two light-draught gunboats, four torpedo-boats, twenty-one 
torpedo-boat destroyers, one Royal yacht. It should be noted 
that the Government propose, on the completion of the 
official trials of the ‘ Viper’ (fitted with Parsons’s turbine 
engines), “to make exhaustive experiments with her, as great 
importance attaches to this novel system of propulsion,” 
while with regard to boilers, no fewer than four different 
types of the water-tube system are now concurrently em- 
ployed. The estimated expenditure on new construction for 
the coming year, exclusive of establishment charges, is less 
by £395,555 than the sum voted for the same purpose in the 
present year, the figures being £8.460,146, against £8,855,481 
for 1899-1900, but it is larger by £1,131,179 than the antici- 
pated actual expenditure for this year—viz., £7,328 967—and 
if this larger sam should be spent in 1900-1901, it will repre- 
sent an expenditure larger by more than a million than has 
ever yet been reached. 


Mr. Goschen, in introducing the Navy Estimates on 
Monday, was able to add a good deal of illumination to this 
explanatory statement. No part, however, of Mr. Goschen’s 
statement gives us greater satisfaction than that which 
announces the improvement in the promotion, status, and pay 
of the engineer officers. The concessions offered may not go 
very far, and should rather be regarded in the light of an 
instalment than of complete recognition. But they are in 
the right direction, and the engineer officers may depend upon 
it that the nation, though it moves slowly, has at last become 
aware of their grievances and will see them put right. 


What do the Boers do with their guns? They never seem 
to surrender them even when defeated, and they cannot 
break them into little bits. Do they send them away before 
they surrender, or do they bury them in the sand of 
their rivers? The plan of burial is the one adopted 
by the hostile races in India, and it is not so fatal 
to the guns as might be imagined. If we remember 
rightly, when the Sikhs rose in 1848 scores of guns which 
had disappeared suddenly saw the light. The symptom is 
not a pleasant one, because it means that the fighters who 
adopt it think themselves irreconcilable, but men make 
strange mistakes as to their own tempers. Many a man has 
vowed revenge on an employer for dismissal, but finding 
pleasanter work and becoming prosperous he learns to 
regard his vow as one of the follies of youth, and even grows 
puzzled to explain why he was so angry. The Boers are 
neither Celts nor Corsicans. 





We do not often agree with the Zimes upon industrial 
questions, but we must endorse most heartily the views of 
that journal upon the Bills for the distribution of electric 
power. The House of Commons has a kind of dread of 
electricity as a force which in private hands might do infinite 
mischief, and is inclined to confine its control to great 
corporations like municipalities and railways, That, surely, 
is a great mistake. Electrical power is the motor of the 
future, and the more experiments are made in generating 
and distributing it the better. Those experiments will never 
have variety enough, or practicality enough, till money is 
made out of them by private individuals intent, in the first 
instance, upon gain. When millions have been spent, and 
experience fully gained, the State can step in, and either 
regulate private enterprise, or municipalise all such under- 
takings. That is the regular English way, and the only way 
in which new undertakings involving great early losses ever 
succeed in this country. If there is an undertaking which 
seems to require official guidance and control, it is the supply 
of water toa city, but has any municipality surpassed the 
feat of the New River Company, which was seeking its own 


rofit? Let one electric traction company succeed in makin 
p pany 4 


a long tram pay, and the problem of housing our city people 
will be half solved. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


A S was to b> expect-d, the first British victories have 

brought forth a demand for peace, not from the 
Boers, but from the supporters of the Boer cause in this 
country,—we do not use the phrase invidiously, for we do 
not think that the worthy and conscientious persons who 
think the war unjust would desire any different descrip- 
tion. A number of gentlemen who, if they cannot be 
called leaders of public opinion, even in their own spheres 
of influence, are at any rate earnest and high-minded men, 
have addressed a letter to the Prime Minister which, in 
effect though not in actual words, implores him to agree 
to terms of peace with the Boers which will secure them 
their independence. It is perhaps premature to discuss 
the question while the invaders are still on the soil of 
Natal and the Cape, and while the Boers themselves have 
not asked for peace, but at the same time it may be useful 
to point out generally what terms are possible and what im- 
possible. In all such cases the important point is to try 
to discover the ruling factor,—the condition which governs 
all the others. What isit in this case? Without hesita- 
tion we may answer that the governing condition is the 
establishment of a permanent peace in South Africa. Any 
settlement which is not governed by that consideration is 
doomed to fail. More, it must be acrime. To make— 
out of laziness or good temper, or a desire to appear 
generous or magnanimous—a settlement which will not 
provide for a permanent peace in South Africa would be 
the weakest and wickedest thing which our statesmen 
could possibly do. South Africa has been torn by 
strife and discord, and precious blood has been spilt on 
both sides, and what we must now all insist on is that 
there shall be no chance of a fresh outbreak of the 
horrors of war. Before the power of the Empire is with- 
drawn—and remember it is the Empire this time,and not 
merely these islands—the conditions established must be 
such as to secure peace and treedom. 


How is this to be obtained? In the first place, by 
ensuring that there shall be absolute equality between the 
races,—t.e., by making it a fundamental rule that the man 
of British race shall have equal rights with the Dutch and 
no more, and that the idea of ascendency for either shall 
be banished from South Africa. The permanent peace of 
South Africa can only rest. on racial equality, just as does 
the permanent peace of Canada. And remember that 
this principle must be carried right through South 
Africa. It is no good to leave just one or, say, two 
communities where the principle is not to be enforced, 
dwing to a sense of generosity or of mistaken magna- 
nimity, for one such community will ba enough to 
poison the whole political atmosphere. This is the real 
reason why it is impossible, in our opinion, to meet the 
demand for leaving the Dutch States their independence, 
even under guarantees against armament or the oppression 
of the Outlanders. The notion of respecting the in- 
dependence of the Republics is, we admit, at first sight 
one that appeals strongly to one’s sense of generosity 
and good feeling. We certainly have no objection to 
Republics gua Republics, nor has, we are sure, any reason- 
able Englishman, and there is something very attractive 
per se in the idea of showing that the Empire is strong 
enough and great enough to tolerate the Boers without 
any feeling of prejudice or jealousy. But if we begin to 
look a little closer, and to inquire what independence 
really means, we shall soon find that independence means, 
when it is translated into acts, the right to establish a 
polity in which the Boer shall be supreme,—i.e., which 
shall not be based on racial equality, but on the ascen- 
dency of the Dutch. Ouxce endow a Boer State with 
independence, under no matter what guarantees, and 
it will directly or indirectly establish racial supremacy 
for the Dutch. Of course this will be contested, but 
look at the history of the Transvaal long before the 
Raid. As to paper guarantees against arming, they 
would be equally valueless. We all know what was 
the result of the conditions as to armaments imposed 
on Prussia by Napoleon. Such agreements have never 


yet prevented, and never will prevent, a State secretly 
If the Orange Free State 


orgauising armed forces. 





A ee 
and the Transvaal could be towed out into the Indian 
Ocean, no one could possibly object to their independence 
but to give them independence situated as they are in the 
middle of South Africa would now be the most monstrous 
act of political levity. It must mean yet another ang 
equally bloody war in the course of the next few years 
Tne future peace and prosperity of South Africa as q 
whole, therefore, absolutely forbid the establishment of 
independent Boer States. If the Orange Free State had 
not attacked us, and if the Transvaal had agreed to ba 
reasonable and just about the franchise, we must at all 
risks have maintained their independence. Since, however 
they have chosen to invade our territory, to ravage the 
farms of Natal, to pour shot and shell into our towns, 
they must take the consequences of their acts. We 
while exacting those consequences can fortunately fee] 
that though it may be a disagreeable task, and may seem 
harsh, we are in fact opening to South Africa the best 
prospects of peace and prosperity. 

But though the need for thinking of the future of South 
Africa will not allow us to leave the Boer communities as 
independent States, equally little will it allow us to estab. 
lish them as anything but as self-governing, or as parts 
of self-governing, communities. They must come within 
the Empire, but they must also be endowed when the 
military period is over with the fullest rights of self- 
gov ernment known to the Empire. We do not mean to 
copy the evil ways of the Transvaal Boers, and make 
Outlanders either of them or of the Free Staters. But 
there is fortunately no need to labour this point. Lord 
Salisbury has pledged himself in the most formal and posi- 
tive way to make the settlement in consonance with the 
recognised traditions of our Colonial Empire. What the 
exact settlement will be we do not know. We only know 
that it must place the whole of British South Africa 
within the Empire, and must also ultimately endow the 
whole of it with the fullest and freest form of Colonial 
autonomy. And here we may mention that the Mareh 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains an elaborate 
series of proposals for the settlement. Some of these 
proposals have, no doubt, a good deal to recommend 
them, but against their main feature we must protest 
as strongly as we are able. The scheme is virtually 
one of Federation, but it does not follow the well- 
tried model of Canada or the well-discussed model of 
Australia, where we have firm ground, but provides an 
entirely new scheme which, in effect, takes South Africa 
out of our Colonial system. Indeed, it is proposed to have 
a new Secretary of State for Africa and to place the new 
Federation under him. A more certain way of losing 
South Africa for the Empire could not be devised. Our 
South African fellow-citizens must be taught, and will be 
taught, that they are just as self-governing and just as little 
under the Imperial Government as the people of Australia 
and New Zealand, that they are of the free family of the 
Empire, and that they enjoy their liberty on no different 
footing from that of the other free nations of our found- 
ing. To place them in a new category would be utterly 
disastrous. Next, we object to the notion of forcing 
Federation upon the States of South Africa. We 
believe in Federation profoundly, both in view of the 
interests of the Empire and of South Africa, but it isa 
thing which must come of itself, and not be forced on the 
Colonies. Of course, if the Cape and Natal and Rhodesia 
will agree to Federation, South Africa will receive the 
best and most workable form of government, but by not 
being voluntary Federation would lose its chief, if not 
every advantage. Let us, then, in Lord Salisbury’s 
words, stick to our traditional Colonial policy. Surely 
that is not a thing to be discarded lightly for new 
devices. Think what that policy has done for us already. 
It kept Canada within the Empire, and reconciled the 
two races there, even after war. It converted British 
North America from a congeries of provinces into a great 
free nation. It is doing the same at this moment for 
Australia. Even now it launched the Canadian regiwent 
against the Boer trenches at Paardeberg. It made the 
knot of Australian troopers at Rensburg die together 
rather than surrender. It sent the New Zealanders to 
fight and conquer in the heart of Africa, Is it any 
wonder, when our traditional Colonial policy can do that, 
that Englishmen should desire to maintain it unchanged, 
and mean to carry it out fearlessly in South Africa? 
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a» some risks at tirst in applying it to what 


epublics, but we must run those risks, as 
ec a them when they restored self-govern- 
pe to the rebel States. 
Perhaps we shall be told that our proposals do not 
meet the case, and that they are not fair to the Boers 
because we are taking from them the one thing they 
desire, and shall be giving them what they care nothing 
for without independence, —i.¢., self-government. We 
can only say shortly in answer to this, that it 
eems to us that what is good enough for the people 
af Quebec and British Columbia, for the New Zealander and 
the Victorian, for the inhabitants of the Cape and of Natal, 
should be good enough for the people of the Free State 
and the Transvaal. We say this in no spirit of scorn or 
of depreciation, for, as our readers know, we think nothing 
too good for the Canadian or the Australian, and 
regard them as the free people of a freeEmpire. But, in 
the name of reason and good sense, how can it be argued 
that we shall be treating the people of the Transvaal as a 
conquered people if we treat them as we treat Canada ? 
We cannot give them more than Colonial rights without 
imperilling the peace of all South Africa, but we protest 
that to give them those is neither to oppress them nor 
to deprive them of their liberty, but rather to bring 
liberty where it was not before, and to do away with, 
instead of setting up, the reign of tyranny and oppression. 





PAARDEBERG AND LADYSMITH. 


HE war is not over, but the week’s news is wholly 
good. It could not, indeed, under the circumstances, 

have been better. At the moment what we longed for 
most from every point of view, political, military, and, 
we may also add, humanitarian, was to take a large body 
of men and their ablest general prisoners; to prevent 
the destruction of, and to bring relief to, a great British 
force which had for four months most gallantly withstood 
the attacks of the enemy ; and finally to drive the last of 
the enemy off the soil ot the Colony. And we have doue 
all those things within the past week. We have taken 
General Cronje and over four thousand prisoners, and 
utterly broken up and destroyed the second largest army of 
the Boers, and, what is more, have done it in a way which 
will leave comparatively little bitterness among the 
captured. Lord Roberts’s admirable tact in treating 
General Cronje as if he were a great professional soldier, 
and allowing him every privilege accorded by wilitary 
etiquette, cannot fail to affect even our deadliest and most 
implacable enemy. Again, the kind and liberal treatment 
which the Transvaal Boers—only a minority of Cronje’s 
wen were Free Staters—will receive will insensibly make 
them realise that the British are not the mixture of arrant 
cowards, foolish weaklings, and devils incarnate which 
they have been represented, and so persons with whom it 
will be impossible to live without claiming ascendency over 
them and treating them like Kaffirs. Next, by Geueral 
Buller’s success at Ladysmith we have been relieved of 
the terrible anxiety that has hung so long like a 
black cloud over the nation,—the anxiety that White 
aud his men might, we will not say be forced to 
lay down their arms, for they would never have done 
that, but be obliged to try to cut their way out under 
conditions which would have meant the utter destruction 
of the force. Lastly, we have heard that the enemy are 
in full retreat on the southern border, and that Colesberg, 
80 long desired, has been entered by our troops. As far 
as It goes, better news could not have been procured by a 
Commander-in-Chief with a wishing-cap. Much, of 
course, yet remains to be done, but before we consider 
that let us reckon up exactly how we stand at the 
beginning of the new move. To begin with, we have now 
getting near to six thousand prisoners in our hands. 
We took over four thousand with Cronje. There were over 
six hundred already at Modder River. There were some six 
hundred at Cape Town before recent events, and to these 
must now be added those who have been held in Ladysmith 
all through the siege, besides another hundred or so 
recently captured in Natal. Thus we must be well on 
the way to six thousand. That is a tremendous 
factor in the situation. It should be our object so to 
treat the Boer prisoners that when at the end of the war 
some ten or twelve thousand men, as we may hope, will 
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be released and sent back to their farms, they may feel, 
if not friendly towards us, at least in no sense 
aggrieved or humiliated. Again, this huge increase of the 
prisoners in our hands, and the consequent withdrawal 
of men from the Boer force, is a great gain in 
itself, and its complement is the setting free of 
eight thousand men or so at Ladysmith. While the 
enemy's force has been diminished during the past three 
weeks by eight thousand men—there must have been at 
least that number of Boers placed hors de combat in 
prisoners, missing, wounded, and killed — ours has 
increased by an equivalent number, No doubt the Lady- 
smith men are for the present in rather a weak condition, 
but in the course of another fortnight we may reckon 
that they will be recovered, and General Buller will then 
have under his command an army of nearly forty 
thousand men in Natal. 


It is extremely interesting to speculate as to what will 
be Lord Roberts’s next move. Will he make a dash at 
Bloemfontein ? Will he order up men from Natal to join 
his advance through the Free State ? Will he attempt to 
relieve Mafeking? We cannot profess to be able to 
answer all these questions, but we venture to think that 
his action will be something of this kind. To begin with, 
Lord Roberts is certain not to forget the military maxim 
that the dominant factor of all strategy is to seek out the 
enemy’s forces, confront them with a stronger force, and 
destroy them as a military entity. Now it appears to us 
that, governed by this principle, Lord Roberts’s first move, 
after possibly the seizure of Bloemfontein by a coup de 
main, will be to deal with the Boers who were so lately at 
Colesberg and Stormberg. Practically Lord Roberts is 
behind those Boers. H+ has only got to makea movement 
from Paardeberg to the eastward to reach the railway 
between Bloemfontein and the frontier, and so cut off the 
retreat of the Colesberg and Stormberg Boers. But mean- 
time Generals Clements, Brabant, and Gatacre, under 
Lord Kitchener’s direction, will be advancing and pushing 
the Boers before them into the arms of the force we have 
imagined detached from Paardeberg. It will be said, of 
course, that the Boers will be able to slip throug to the 
East or West. Possibly ; but suppose our troops also 
advance from Orange River on the West, and that 
General Buller is able to hold a force ready on the East. 
In that case the southern Boers would be in a very diffi- 
cult position. No doubt the meshes of the net would be 
very wide, but still with reasonable good fortune a con- 
siderable part of the commandos that have been operating 
from Colesberg to Barkly East ought to be taken. This 
accomplished, or probably while this is being accomplished, 
we may feel pretty certain that Lord Roberts will take 
steps to relieve Mafeking. Even if strategic considera- 
tions did not demand it, Lord Roberts would naturally 
feel that if he could do so without risk he ought to send 
succour to the brave men who have kept the flag flying 
through all these weary months. But as far as we can 
see, the strategic considerations not only do not forbid the 
relief of Mafeking, but actually demand its relief. If 
Lord Roberts can manage to move a body of, say, six 
thousand men up the railway, and can bring the investing 
Boers to action, he will probably be able to iuflict a good 
deal of loss on them as well as be able to relieve the garrison. 
But in addition to this he will have been able, if he can 
throw six thousand men into Mafeking, to make a very 
important move on the strategic chessboard. The first result 
of the relief of M.ifeking would be to open the road to 
Plumer’s force, and it should be withiu Mafeking a week 
after the raising of the siege. But if to a relieving force of, 
say, six thousand men are added the garrison’s force of 
two thousand and another two thousand with Plumer, we 
should have at Mafeking a body of ten thousand extremely 
eflicient troops. Consider the advantage of having 
such a force within striking distance of Pretoria, ready to 
be let slip either at that place or at Johannesburg at a 
word from Lord Roberts. If ten thousand men could 
thus be collected at Mafeking, while Sir Redvers Buller 
in Natal was ready to move either by Van Reenen’s Pass 
or by Laing’s Nek with thirty thousand more, and if 
Lord Roberts himself was at Bloemfontein with another, 
say, fifty thousand and the country behind him clear of 
the enemy, the advance on Pretoria ought to be com. 
paratively easy. To put it plainly, if Lord Rob-rts bas 
three forces ready to converge on Pretvria, bis task wust 
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be immensely simplitied,—and by his task we do not mean 
merely reaching Pretoria, but catching the Boers and 
destroying their armies. 

Of course, there may still be many slips between the cup 
and the lip, but it would be the verest affectation of 
pessimism to talk as if the events of the past week had 
not vitally altered the prospects of the war. Everything 
is, no doubt, possible in war, but whatever ill-luck is before 
us, nothing can alter the faet that Kimberley is relieved, 
that Cronje’s army has ceased to exist, that Ladysmith is 
relieved, that Colesberg is taken, and that we have over 
tive thousand Boer prisoners in our hands. Those are 
facts which not even the military critics of Vienna can 
describe as valueless, or “in reality more favourable to 
the Boer cause than to that of the British.” 





MR. ASQUITH ON THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
N R. ASQUITH is one of the ablest men, and, we 


believe, also one of the most sincerely patriotic, not 
only in the Liberal party but among English politicians, 
but he has one defect which as he rises nearer to the top 
becomes at once more serious and more patent. He does 
not originate. It may be that he cannot, that his mind, 
as is the case with so many members of his profession, 
actually needs a brief before it can exert its full powers ; 
or it may be that he holds originality unwise, and waits 
io see ideas develop among the people before he attempts 
to give them form and solidity. At all events there is 
the fact. An excellent, sometimes even an admirable, 
speaker, and with a good deal of independence, as he 
showed in the discussion on Trafalgar Square and in his 
earlier treatment of the present war, he never utters 
the kind of sentences which give a party a working lead, 
and which when expanded have all the value of a pro- 
gramme. He criticises, always with force, he reflects, 
often with great judgment, but the practical guidance 
which should be the outcome of that reflection and that 
judgment is very rarely or never forthcoming. His speech 
of Saturday last, for example, is one with which almost all 
sensible Englishmen and Scotchmen of both the great 
parties will agree. We must, he says, keep up the party 
system because there is “ no alternative,’—that is, no other 
way in which an alternative Government, at once compe- 
tent and stable, can be from time to time provided by a 
representative system. Scattered groups of represeuta- 
tives cannot, as we see in France, build such a Govern- 
ment; while a Parliament of individuals, each proclaiming 
and acting upon his personal opinion, would be a heap of 
sand, strong only when moved by a sand-storm, and then 
purely destructive. It is, therefore, as Mr. Asquith says, 
melancholy to see one of the great parties in the State dis- 
solving into groups, each one of them trving by organisa- 
tion within itself to become a more powerful instrument of 
disintegration than it was at first. It is more melancholy 
still that this party should be the Liberal one, because 
its dissvlution is less likely to be temporary. It is 
always a loose party, always contains men of widely 
different connections and purposes, and if it once 
formulates these differences and narrowly defines those 
purposes, the fissures may become irreparable. There 
may then be Imperialist Liberals, and Anti-Imperialist 
Liberals, men seeking dominance in the world, and 
men with a horror of dominance, for the next fifty 
years ; and if so, during all that time the Liberal party, 
that mighty instrument of progress, may be paralysed, 
while its rivals, deprived of restraint from effective 
opposition, may display the vices which unrestrained 


power enjoyed too long begets in parties as well as in | 


Kings. Therefore it is well, as Mr. Asquith advises, that 
each division of the Liberals should consider its position, 
and see if it cannot discover lines of reconciliation, and, 
though Mr. Asquith does not use the word, of com- 
promise which all can accept, and thus at once restore to 
the whole party its power of action. Nothing can be 
more just; bat then Mr. Asquith should not stop there. 
The politician who aspires}to be a leader, or to exercise any 
marked influence in Euglish counsels, must not be satisfied 
with being a political moralist ; he must suggest how his 
morality is to be made practical. How is Imp: ialism to 
be reconciled in a Liberal’s mind with Anti-Imperialism ? 
Mr. Asquith either has not an idea, or does not utter one, 
unless, indeed, the idea is supposed to be contained in his 
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curious sentence about the value of diplomacy, «4 y; 
and considerate diplomacy which neither vacillates nn 
blunders, which had the faculty of presenting Pipe be 
such a way as to appeal to the understanding aa 
sympathy of the world at large, not at one alee 
boasting of isolation, and at the next moment advertising 
for alliances, making, above all, liberty and justice the 
touchstone of policy in the Ewpire and its externa 
arrangements,—those were the methods which had not 
been conspicuously exhibited of late, and yet as to whos 
supreme importance the Liberal party were entirely at ono” 
That is a resonant sentence, but what is the meaning af 
it? “Iwant to make money,” says Brown, “ You thin: 
too much of money,” says Smith, “and are so speculative 
that you will be bankrupt by and by and lose your 
character too.” “ Ah!” says Jones, who aspires to guide 


| both, “the true course is wise and considerate bargaining 
careful partnerships, and freedom and justice in all yoy: 
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aspirations.” It is most excellent advice, but then every 
tradesman believes in considerate bargainings. Who 
among Euglishmen entitled to an opinion desires any 
diplomacy but the kind which Mr. Asquith extols, or how 
is such a diplomacy to be obtained by any intensity of 
wishing for it? Indeed, if it were obtained it would be 
valueless for his immediate object if the purpose of the 
diplomacy were not previously agreed upon, and it is the 
purpose about which there are cleavages in the Liberal 
party. One division wishes that the Dutch Republics 
should become British Colonies. Another wishes that 
they should become strictly protected States like those of 
India, managing their own affairs, but under an irre 
sistible tutelage. And a third, if we may interpret their 
cautious utterances, is anxious that they should become 
absolutely independent. Can a “ considerate” diplomacy 
reconcile those aspirations, or does Mr. Asquith really 
believe that diplomacy, unlike law, can be made effective 
without any “ sanction ”—-that is, dread of the exertion of 


' irresistible force—standing close behind? His advice, con- 


sidered as practical guidanve, comes, in fact, to nothing, 
and his party are left still hungering for a “line” which 
it is possible for them all to take. 

The truth is the Liberal party must wait. The latent 
feeling which is at the bottom of all their minds is for 
the moment inapplicable to the facts. We take that 
feeling to be substantially this, that while they are 
willing to rule black or brown nations by authority— 
which presupposes foree—as they would be willing 
to rule children while still under  pupilage, they 
are unwilling so to constrain white communities; 
and therefore look upon the overthrow of the Datch 
Republics, however much such overthrow may have been 
provoked, with suspicion and dislike. Unfortunately, 
their ideas cannot be acted on, for in the case of the 
Orange Free State the Dutch declared war on us and 
invaded our territory without even alleging that they 
had any grievance, and must, therefore, be prevented 
from repeating such an act, while in the case of the 
Transvaal the “ organised white community ” would, if 
freely consulted, instantly vote itself a British Colony. 
Great Britain must, therefore, absorb those two States, 
and the ideas of the Liberal party cannot be brought into 
any effective shape until they have been absorbed. That 
necessary work once completed, the Liberals will be free 
from their at present hopeless entanglement, and may 
reasonably, as a united party, do all that in them lies 
to secure the objects of which they approve,—the free 
government of the Colonies by their citizens, the en- 
franchisement of the blacks from all forms of com- 
pulsory labour, and the total extinction among the 
white Colonists of every kind of racial distinction. 
No doubt the Liberals will be hampered in pursuing 
their objects by the fact that Unionists—as we point out 
this week, and have repeatedly pointed out before—vill 
be seeking precisely the same ends, but still there are 
certain differences, conflicting ideas as to the rate 


|of speed, and wide divergencies as to the necessity 


or justice of specially protecting capital. The Liberals 
can do good service by keeping their rivals well up to the 
most modern and righteous ideas upon those subjects, 
and by insisting that in South Africa, as in India, Great 
Britain, while supreme, shall be a benevolent and vivify- 
ing power. It is vain to deny the Empire, or to decry the 
Empire, or to attempt to change it once more into @ 
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pa industrial kingdom. All such plans are for the 

resent useless expenditures of valuable force. The 
pees of Liberals should be to limit the area of Empire, 
rejecting mad projects like the conquest of China or Persia, 
and so to organise our vast dominion that it may be for the 
few centuries during which Empires last a screen beneath 
which the happiness and the intelligence of the five hundred 
millions whom it will shortly protect may be patiently 
and steadily developed. It seems to us that this is very 
noble work, the work in all probability for which this 
little island has been permitted to attain such a dizzy 
height of prosperity and power, and we do not doubt 
that in doing it, and compelling their rivals to do it also, 
the Liberal party will find ample scope ivr their united 
energies. They will, in fact, when they have found a 
leader, and a line of thought which fits the facts, begin to 
do for the Empire what they are in the habit of boasting 
they have already done for the Kingdom. They did not 
do it alone, but for the moment we are trying to state 
their case from their own point of view. 





THE FRIENDLINESS OF THE CZAR. 

§ soon as this war is over our people will begin to con- 
sider their attitude towards Continental nations, 

and we venture to predict that they will be found in all 
directions but one singularly placable. That is their 
historic way. Their leaders, who know what the danger 
has been, or, it may be, is still, will advise them to arm, 
and they will arm, but they will forget disagreeables only 
too rapidly. At heart they think it the nature of French- 
men to be viperish, and of Germans to be boorish, and 
though annoyed for the moment by the exhibition of those 
tendencies in the Press, they will not hate either people 
for displaying qualities which, as they fancy, are born in 
them. They will remember only that the French 
Government showed itse!f wisely neutral, even instruct- 
ing its Ambassador to proclaim its sentiments in a public 
speech ; that the German Emperor, who once congratu- 
lated President Kruger, this time congratulated the 
Queen ; and that the Austrian Court, true to its haughty 
traditions, asked why all the tag-rag and bobtail of Europe 
were so venomous against Great Britain. The masses of 
our people are not given to spite, and are, if anything, 
a little too regardless of popular opinion on the Continent. 
If that attitude were displayed towards all the world 
after victory it would be perhaps a fair working substitute 
for graciousness—who was it said that to forget an 
offence was better than to forgive one ?—but unfortunately 
there is one great exception to the general British toler- 
ance. An idea that Russia really intends to avail herself of 
British embarrassments and make some great aggression 
has been sedulously instilled into the British mind, and 
an anti-Russian idea once established, is excessively diffi- 
cult to root out. The Russian Government has done 
nothing hostile, and said nothing unfriendly. On the 
contrary, the Russian Emperor, who is in his own 
dominions the final and undisputed authority, has, it is 
almost certain, rebuked his Minister of War for making 
proposals to him hostile to British interests, and has 
signified in a “ supreme Order” that he does not propose 
to take advantage of British complications. That an- 
nouncement, the most important one made during the 
crisis, has, however, fallen upon deat cars. As Great 


Britain, in French belief, is always planning to pounce | 


somewhere, so Russia, in English belief, is always design- 


ing to take something in some place where it will be a | 


menace to India. That the great military Monarchy 
which we call by that inappropriate name—the word, if it 
means anything, means “ Blackland”’—with the sea on 
three sides and mighty ranges on the fourth, can take 
good care of itself, that the present Emperor’s fixed idea 
1s to stretch Russia to the Pacitic, and that once there he 
comes within the range of a British fleet, are facts which 
are entirely disregarded. Russia has been “nasty” 
during the South African War; Russia is conciliating 
Teheran; Russia is menacing Herat,—these cries are 
incessantly repeated till with a section of our people the 
desire to “resist Russia,’ they do not know where or 
how, unless it be by “ pressure” at Pekin, has become a 
Sort of possession. 


We trust the Government is wiser, for there never was 


& moment when an arrangement with Russia would be prevent her from levying preferential duties in the ports 
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more valuable, or when it was more clearly within the 
reach of British statesmen. France cannot move against 
us without Russian permission; and an agreement once 
arranged, the Czar will regard war in Europe with even 
more hostile eyes than he does at present. We do not, it is 
true, need any additional incentive to German friendship, 
William II, having clearly discerned that in a struggle 
between Germany and England every Power would reap 
advantages except England and Germany. He, at least, 
is not convinced that France has resigned Alsace-Lorraine, 
or he would not have prompted Prince Hohenlohe’s frank 
speech of February 21st; nor, though he loves the Austrian 
Emperor, is he exactly willing to see Austria, at present 
a silent ally, suddenly become arbitress of the situation. 
Nevertheless, Russian friendship would be another reason 
for German justice to England, at least until that Fleet 
is built, and to look beyond that is to prophesy, which, 
as Lord Elgin wrote, is for democracies unwise. India 
would be safe, not for ever, but through years which will 
be years of great financial difficulty, and will be 
| able to carry out her colossal experiment in cur- 
| rency; while we ourselves shall have time to soothe 
South Africa, and to set in order the two Departments of 
our own house, the War Office and the Colonial Office, 
which will need a thorough overhauling. We have to 
arm without crushing our finances, and we have to 
rearrange our relations to the free Colonies. If they are 
willing, as they have shown themselves, to fight for the 
Empire, their place in the Empire must be made more 
dignified. Those are the direct advantages which we 
should acquire from an arrangement with Russia, while 
the indirect advantages, such as the stability of a new 
trade with China based on a right of navigating her 
rivers, the consolidation of our position in Egypt by the 
opening of a waterway to the Lakes, and the quiescence of 
all dangerous questions in Siam and Morocco, would be 
almost beyond counting. We do not believe that Lord 
Salisbury fails to see them, and if he sees them this is 
the time for action, when the Emperor is so friendly that 
he is willing even to remove hostile Ministers, and to 
place the real source of all mischief, the “ Asiatic Depart- 
ment of the Russian Foreign Office,” which is nearly 
independent and is eternally dreaming of aggrandisement, 
under a strong curb. The Emperor desires strongly 
Manchuria and peace, and when he desires strongly 
enough to rule there is no power in Russia to resist the 
Sovereign. He must not degrade the Army by sub- 
mitting to affronts, because that is contrary to Russian 
‘“ honour,” and he cannot deprive his great agents of an 
initiative which is sometimes misused, because if he did 
Russia could not be governed at all, but within those 
limitations he can devise and carry out his own policy 
without restraint. 

But, it is argued, even by men who see that Russia 
holds the keys of the situation, the agreement is tov 
difficult ; she will want too much. In practice Russia 
rolls forward very slowly, being hampered, as we are in 
South Africa, by the magnitude of the distances; but 
what does it matter how much she wants if her wants do 
not injare either us or mankind? Suppose that she 
wants, as we should undoubtedly want in her position, 
access to open water on three seas, the Mediterranean, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Yellow Sea; why is it our concern 
to keep her out of them? We could not take Manchuria 
if we wished, we should only be burdened with Persia, 
| and it is Germany, which seeks the reversion of Anatolia, 





| and Austria, which desires supremacy in the Balkans, not 
| we, who must defend Constantinople. We need not, 
| however, again discuss questions so large. The present 
| object of Russian ambition is Manchuria and supreme in- 
| fluence in Pekin, and it is round those two questions that 
| negotiations must revolve. And it is because of those 
| two questions that English opinion is as regards Russia 
'so unmanageable. China has become to ordinary 

English politicians what Turkey once was, the one State 
of which the independence must be defended at all costs. 
There are men among us—~grave men too—who upon this 
| subject scarcely appear to be sane. They believe that 
| the trade of China is the one trade of the future, that 
| without this trade England must starve, and that the 
| only gaarantee for the freedom of this trade is unassail- 
able ascendency at Pekin. They would fight Russia to 
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of Northern China. They believe that Russia, which 
wants above all things to make her Trans-Asian Railway 
pay, will the moment she reaches the Pacific ruin her 
own property by arresting all trade except her own, which 
cannot be great because no trade can support railway 
fares over a transit of four thousand miles. We do not 
believe the present Cabinet can be the victims of such an 
illusion, or doubt that if, in spite of the hypochondriacs 
and the interested, our Ministers will come to an agree- 
ment with the Czar, on the basis of equal rights of trade 
for Great Britain and America, and Manchuria for Russia, 
they would be supported by the majority of the electors. 
One year more, at furthest, and England will be un- 
opposed in South Africa, and then, if we read our people 
aright, her desire will be to have peace for at least ten 
years. The greatest obstacle to that is the inveterate 
prejudice which refuses even to discuss with a friendly 
Czar the agreement which would secure it. 





THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MAFFIA. 


‘HE two most vital problems with which Italy has to 
deal are finance and crime. It is significant that, 
when one looks in at any large bookstore in Rome, Turin, 
or Milan, no matter what other books may be there, one 
invariably sees whole stacks of books dealing with finance 
aud criminology, thus revealing the consciousness of the 
Italians that these are their life-and-death questions. 
There is an intimate connection between the two problems, 
for the extreme poverty of so large a proportion of the 
Itulian people breeds crime. One may say in a general 
way that ever since the break-up of the ancient Roman 
polity, the environs of Rome have been haunts of 
brigandage aud robbery down to our own time, as they 
have also been haunts of poverty ; and only a generation 
ago it was scarcely safe to walk alone after dark in 
the streets of Rome itself. Generations aud centuries 
of peculiar conditions brought about this state of 
things, aud so crime, especially crime of a fierce and 
violent character, was rooted deeply in the soil. If 
this was the case in Rome and its neighbour- 
hood, much more was it the case in Naples, where 
@ mixed population, South Italian, Greek, Saracen, 
French, and Spanish, living on a volcanic soil in a 
soft atmosphere which breeds idleness and sensualism, 
has gone through the very worst historical development 
perhaps known in Europe. If ever we might pulliate 
crime as being the daughter of fate, it is in Naples. 
Violent crime has been practically almost stamped out in 
Rome, whose streets are now as safe as those of any great 
city ; but it still clings to those steep, narrow streets of 
Naples, with their chattering, swarthy, many-coloured 
population. 

It is, however, in Sicily that both poverty and crime 
have reached their most portentous development. Here, 
again, we find diverse strains of blood, language, and 
tradition, and an unfortunate historic development. We 
cannot, indeed, explain the social facts of Sicily in our 
time without reference to the past. Centuries of tur- 
bulence and misgovernment produced a condition of affairs 
in which every man’s hand was against every other man’s, 
and in which, the idea of just and impartial law becoming 
weak, the inevitable alternative of the rude justice ot 
revenge became widespread. In our day, with the possible 
exception of some of the outlying districts of European 
Russia, Sicily is the poorest part of Europe. The wages 
earned in her sulphur mines and the horrible condition of 
the people employed therein bave been so completely 
exposed that it is not necessary to dwell thereon. Suffice 
it to say that with the two factors of wretched poverty 
and a long historical training in crime, superadded to a 
quick-blouded, violent people, we may understand the 
growth and power in Sicily of that murderous society, the 
Maffia, which the Italian Government is now attacking in 
earnest at Messina. The Maffia is to all intents and pur- 
poses a murderous organisation which sticks at nothing 
to secure its ends. But formally, and on one side, 
it is a kind of mutual benefit society. Its members 
are bound to protect and benefit one another under 
given conditions, or pay the dread penalty for 
failure or neglect. It may seem unfair to liken it 
to that great secret political society of the Carbonari, 
and yet there is a certain common spirit animating 








wraps 
the two bodies, and it is the vehement, revey 
ful, yet subtle and stealthy spirit of Southern Italy, 
When Louis Napoleon had broken the oath of rh 
Carbonari to liberate Italy as soon as he had, or a 
believed to have, the power to do 80, Orsini prepared hig 
terrible revenge. It may, of course, be said that Orsini’, 
ultimate object of a free Italy was a noble one, while the 
object of the Maffia is probably as criminal as the methog 
But it is of the method we are speaking, as it is mainly 
with the method that the Italian Government is dealing. 
and, therefore, we say that in both cases the dark, 
tortuous, revengeful spirit of the mixed populations of 
Southern Italy is manifest. Asa plain matter of fact, the 
objects of the Maffia are not always criminal. A member 
of the society has been injured, it is necessary to aid and 
protect him, and to punish those who have wrought the 
injury. Now these are quite legitimate objects; what ig 
not legitimate is the fact that private persons take the 
revenge for wrong into their own hands. In the name of 
one victim they create several. They attack in the 
dark lane or the lonely suburb; they plunge the knife 
into the side of the unarmed man; without warning they 
strike home, and generally with fatal accuracy. 


Here, then, is the outcome of the historic past,—the 
contempt for law born of generations of lawlessness, the 
violent anarchy, child of centuries of crganised oppression 
and misgovernment. The idea of impartial, impersonal 
law, of justice as between men, is well nigh inconceivable 
to such a people, and the society for private revenge is 
the inevitable outcome. This notion of private revenge 
is aided by the awful poverty of Sicily. No one who 
knows anything of the conditions of labour in Sicily will 
wonder that the anarchical instincts of human nature 
rebel against them ; for there is a point of servile degra- 
dation and grinding toil when the red blood coursing 
through a man’s veins will make of him an Ishmael 
among his fellows, his hand against every man’s. If this 
is true even of men in the frozen North with their 
cool heads and heavy spirits, how much more true 
is it of hot-blooded races that live in the sun, 
and who are glad enough of an excuse to escape 
from mine or workshop and hire themselves out to 
an association which will revenge their own wrongs 
in the persons of their oppressors. This revenge the 
Maffia can accomplish. By its mutual confederacy, its 
many-linked chain of human connection, iis secrecy (the 
violation of which is punished by death), it can strike 
home with unerring aim; and this is just what the 
poverty-stricken victim of misfortune calls for. It must 
be remembered that South Italy is still virtually pagan. 
Under the vestments of Christian saints the old pagan 
deities still reign, and consequently the Christian virtues 
of patience, forgiveness, brotherhood have but. little real 
power among South Italians. There is kindliness, no 
doubt, but it is the heathen quality, not the renewed 
Christian feeling towards others. Think of men as they 
were when Trajan was ruling if you would enter into the 
spirit which creates and sustains the M:ffia; but also 
think of the absence of that sentiment of security which 
animated the Roman provincial in the days of the 
Empire. 

It will be no easy task to uproot the Maffia, since it is 
not only the product of a soil of injustice and private 
revenge, but also since it is dangerous for officials to cope 
with this league of crime. The members of the magis- 
terial and police forces may almost be said to take their 
lives in their hands when dealing seriously with the Maffia. 
It is also not difficult to conceive of the very guardians of 
order drawn into the comradeship of guilt. But the 
Italian Government owes it to Italy to purge the land of 
secret conspiracy to crime. If the municipal government 
of Rome has done so much to change the morale of the 
capital, we must believe that the Government of Italy 
cannot fail in dealing with a criminal conspiracy. If the 
seal of the confessional stands in the way, the Govern- 
ment will have to consider where the liberty of the Church 
must be distinguished from license. If local officialism 18 
recalcitrant, the Government must see to it that_its 
designs are not baulked by a corrupt bureaucracy. But 
above all things, while grappling with actual crime, the 
Government must not fail to deal with one of the chief 
causes of the kind of crime that prevails in Italy,— 
grinding poverty. The past cannot be blotted out, the 
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direct causes of crime which that past has contributed to 
the character of Southern Italy cannot be rooted up; 
they can only yield to the slow pressure of time and of 
the meting out to all of even-handed justice. But the 
poverty of Italy, so closely related to her finance and her 
large estates, can be dealt with, and it must be dealt with 
if the volume of unusual and concerted crime is to be 


greatly reduced. 








SUCCESS AS A OHARM. 

- ORD ROBERTS has sensibly modified the tone of the 
Continental peoples about South African affairs, and 

we do not doubt that now General Cronje has surrendered, 
and Ladysmith has been relieved, it will become hy 
degrees very nearly impartial. The German newspapers, 
fur example, are beginning to publish accurate accounts 
of British grievances in South Africa, while the Austrians 
actually recollect that the Boers offered an ultimatum in- 
tended to be insulting, and invaded territory which they ad- 
mitted to be entirely British. Success, in fact, is producing 
its usual result upon opinion, and we confess to a curiosity 
to understand why it exercises so speedy and decisive an in- 
fluence. It is all the baseness of human nature, we shall be 
told, but the reply is not altogether satisfactory or con- 
vincing. Germans, and Frenchmen, and Austrians may be 
assumed, as being foreigners, to be of base instincts, but pre- 
cisely the same change has happened among ourselves. The 
present writer is old enough to remember when nearly all upper- 
class Englishmen were Southern in sympathy, and to have 
marvelled at the sudden change which passed over them when 
Sherman’s march to the coast revealed to astonished onlookers 
the hollowness of Southern power. Within three weeks English- 
men hesitated to admit that they had been Southerners, Is it 
likely, we ask any sensible man, that all the respectable and 
fairly well-meaning Englisamen who then “went round” 
were at heart actuated by a base spirit of adulation for the 
strong? That is to us incredible, and we are fain to believe 
that there must be some other explanation. One to which 
we ourselves attach a value that our readers, perhaps, will not 
assign to it, is that most men in England, as well as on the 
Continent, retain a trace of the old belief which created the 
ordeal by battle, that as victory can come only from God, 
victory of itself shows that the victorious cause is right. 
That is, no doubt, a delusion, for we do not know the purposes 
of the Almighty, and we do know that he often, as, for in- 
stance, in nearly the whole history of the Ottoman Tarks, has 
permitted the forces of evil to achieve a trinmph; but still it 
isa delusion which, having its roots in an instinctive though 
shortsighted faith, lingers long. Another explanation is to 
be found in the self-distrust which exists at the bottom of 
most minds as to the accuracy of their own judgments. Men 
are not so conceited as they seem, and where events prove 
them to be wholly wrong in their estimates of comparative 
strength, they are apt to believe that they are wrong also in 
their judgment as to the merits of a war. Surprise restores 
a certain clearness of vision, a fact of which every one has 
cognisance as regards judgments on character. The aspersed 
individual does something which convinces us of prejudice as 
to one trait in his nature, and we instantly begin to reconsider 
our conclusion as to his whole character. He shows himself 
clement, for example, and we at once doubt the evidence we 
have heard or seen as to his being cowardly. A further 
explanation is a certain kindling of the admiration for 
efficiency, which is, we take it, almost as inherent an emotion 
asthe admiration for courage. The respect for those who 
can, 20 matter what the kind of ability, is almost universally 
diffused among mankind, and greatly assists human progress ; 
and a respectful judgment is almost sure to be more impartial, 
and therefore more accurate, than a contemptuous one. 
It is nearly impossible for a great soldier like Lord 
Roberts to think of General Cronje after his “ magni- 
ficent march” from Magersfontein to Paardeberg as he 
thought of him before the march was made. There is 
no reason : why he should think better, but grand 
eiciency In one’s own trade excites admiration, and 
acmiration mollifies judgment as nothing else in the world 
except gratitude can do. Who quite believes as he reads 
Horace and absorbs the curious felicity of his lines that the 
poet flang away his shield when he should have fought? The 
best explanation is, however, perhaps other than all these, a 





certain clarification of the intelligence produced by success, 
not dissimilar to the clarification produced by reading an 
accurate account of things which you only vaguely knew. 
The surrender of Cronje is to the German or Austrian what 
reading a chapter of Gibbon is to the young student of 
history. Such a flood of light is thrown by it upon the past 
and the future, upon the qualities of the contestants, and 
upon the strength their respective systems have generated, 
that the mind, suddenly illumined, grows stronger, and, 
becoming more competent to jadge, judges with greater im- 
partiality. Its possessor in fact is, so to speak, compelled to 
recognise the other side, and recognising it, he becomes 
inevitably more lenient. The superb courage of the Boers in 
no way proves them less unfair in their conduct towards ns, 
but there are very few Enclishmen indeed who do not 
because of that courage judge their unfairness with less 
asperity, and efficiency when established by great results has 
almost the same effect. Listen to foremen when they speak 
of those rather rare workmen who are drunkards yet un- 
usually competent in their trades. Foremen hate drunkards 
because their vice is so intolerably inconvenient, but when a 
splendid piece of work has just been turned out the vice 
becomes in their mouths a foible closely akin to a natural 
defect. 

But then, we shall be asked, is it not base to be so moved by 
success as to allow the moral judgment to be obscured ? 
That may very well be if the change survives reflection 
and if the morality of the case is clear. The present writer 
would be utterly base if after reflection he suffered any 
possible victory by slave-holders to extinguish his sympathy 
for those who were battling on the side of the slaves. He 
could not, if that were the stake at issue, even sympathise 
with his own countrymen against blacks. But then neither 
could he conceal from himself, if the slave-holders won a 
victory, the qualities which slave-owning develops—the 
terrible energy, the haughty self-reliance, the almost instinc- 
tive comprehension of soldiership which belong to those who 
from age to age have lived as watchful aristocrats, perpet- 
ually menaced by the myriads below them—and recognising 
the facts, he would be compelled, even against his instincts, 
to be fair in his condemnation. The Roman patrician was 
on one side of him a detestable brate who stood ready to 
murder slaves wholesale, and who flung people of his own 
colour, and nearly as civilised as himself, by scores at a time 
into the arena, to be killed by men or wild beasts; but it is 
impossible to read of the success of those patricians and 
comprehend the causes which led to it, the firmness, the 
respect for discipline, the contempt for death, and then con- 
demn them as if brutality were the only quality in their 
natures. And remember, we have given extreme instances. 
In most cases the moral balance is much more equal, and 
may even be changed by proof of the capacity to govern 
which victory on a fairly equal field may be held as a rule 
to indicate. It is as possible to be misled by pity for 
the weak as by admiration for the strong, though those 
who are carried away by the former impulse are usually 
the higher natares of the two. We all resent the 
massacre of the Albigenses, of the Templars, and of the 
Mamelukes so strongly that most of us forget the evidence 
that the Albigenses were developing a new and bad form of 
paganism, that a section, at least, of the Templars had im- 
bibed some of the foulest ideas of Asia, and that the heroic 
Mamelukes were worse foes of civilisation even than the 
Turks who succeeded them. For the judgment which, after 
reflection, deliberately adheres upon moral grounds to the 
defeated cause we have the most cordial admiration and 
respect; but the thoughts of most men are misty, their 
knowledge is imperfect, their sympathies are only skin-deep, 
and we can well understand why it is that success exercises 
such a clarifying influence upon their minds. The average 
German who has been cursing England, but leaves off his 
anathemas because Cronje has surrendered, is neither shallow 
nor base; he has only read a chapter of history which has 
enlightened his understanding. Sherman has triumphed, 
and the Southerners were seen not to be knights, or the 
Northerners a mob of peasants ; we had mistaken the char- 
acter of the contestants. That was the thought which 
changed so much English opinion about the American War, 
and the German in changing likewise will be no more base 
than we were. Only those are base who, still retaining all 
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their old beliefs, throw up their caps in gratulation of the | 
victorions side. 





OCEAN WINDS. 


V } HATEVER of beauty the sea possesses it owes 

primarily to the winds,—to the free breath of 
heaven which sweeps joyously over those vast lonely breadths, 
rofiling them with tiniest ripples by its zephyrs, and hurling 
them in headlong fary for thousands of miles by its haurri- 
canes. It may be said that the term “ocean” cannot rightly 
be applied to winds at all, since they are common to the 
whole globe, and are not, like waves and currents, confined to 
the sea. But a little consideration will surely convince that 
it is just and right to speak of distinctive ocean winds which 
by contact with the great, pure plains of the sea acquire a 
character which a land wind never has or can have. In fact, 
it may be said with perfect truth that but for the health- 
bearing winds from the sea, landward folk would soon sicken 
and die, for our land winds are laden with disease germs, or, 
as in the mistral, the pufa, the sirocco, and the simoom, to 
mention only a few of these terrible enemies to life, are still 
more deadly in their blasting effect upon mankind. From all 
these evil qualities ocean winds are free, and he who lives 
remote from the land, inhaling only their pure breath, knows 
truly what health is, feels the blood dance joyously through 
his arteries, aerated indeed. 


As a factor in sea traflice ocean winds are popularly 
supposed to have become negligible. Indeed, the remark is 
often heard (on shore) that the steamship has made man 
independent of wind and tide. It is just the kind of state- 
ment that would emanate from some of our pseudo-wuthorities 
npon marine matters, and akin to the oft-quoted opinion that 
the advent of the steamship has driven rm maice from the 
sea. In the first place, seamen know how tremendously the 
wind affects even the highest-powered steamship, and | 
although some sailors will talk about an ocean liner plough- 
ing her way through the teeth of an opposing gale at full | 
speed, it is only from their love of the marvellous and desire 
to make the landsman stare. They know that such a stute- | 
meut isridiculously untrue. Leaving the steamship out of 
the question, however, there are still very large numbers ot 
vessels at sea which are entirely dependent upon the 
winds for their propulsion, their transit between port 
and port. They grow fewer and fewer every year, of course, 
as they are lost or broken up, because they are not replaced, | 
yet in certain trades they are so useful and economical that 
it is difficnlt to see why they should be allowed to disappear. 
Masters of such ships are considered to be smart or the re- 
verse in proportion to their knowledge of ocean winds, where 
to steer in order to get the full benefit of their incidence, 
what latitudes to avoid because there winds rarely blow, and 
how best to manceuvre their huge-winged craft in the truly 
infernal whirl of an advancing or receding cyclone. For such 
purposes ocean winds may roughly be divided into two 
classes,—the settled and the adveuatitious: those winds that 
may fairly be depended upon for regularity both as to force 
and direction, and those whose coming and going is so aptly 
used in Scripture allegory. Taking as the former class the 
Trade winds of the globe, it is found that they are also 
subject to much mutability, especially those to the northward 
of the Equator known as the “ North-East Trades.” Old sea- 
men speak of them as do farmers of the weather ashore,— 
complain that neither in steadiness of direction nor in con- 
stancy of force are they to be depended upon as of old. Of 
course they vary somewhat with the seasons, but that is not 
what is complained of by the mariner; it is their capricious 
variation from year to year, whereby you shall actually find 
a strong wind well to the southward of East in what should 
be the heart of the North-East Trades, or at another time 
fall upon a stark calm prevailing where you had every right 
to expect a fresh favouring breeze. 





Still, with all their failure to maintain the reputation of 
former times in the estimation of sailors (as distinguished 
from steamship crews), even the much maligned North-East 
Trade winds are fairly dependable. The South-East Trades, 
again, are almost as sure in their operation as.is the recur- 
rence of day and night. The homeward-bound sailing ship, 
ouce baving been swept round the Cape of Good Hope in 
spite of adverse winds by the irresistible Agulbas current, 








usually finds awaiting her a southerly wind. "Ballon skal 
to call it the first of the Trades, considering that any wind 
blowing without the Tropics has no claim to be called a 
“Trade.” This fancy matters little. The great thing is that 
these helpful breezes await the homeward-bounder close down 
to the southern limit of his passage, await him with arms 
outspread in welcome, and coincidently with the pleasant 
turning of his ship’s head homeward, permit the yards to be 
squared, and the course to be set as desired. And the ship— 
like a docite horse who, after a long day's journey, finds his 
head pointing stablewards and settles steadily down to a 
clinking pace—gathers way in stately fashion and glides 
northward at a uniform rate without any farther need of 
interference from her crew. Throughout the long bright 
days, with the sea wearing one vast many-dimpled smile, and 
the stainless blue above quivering in light uninterrupted by 
the passage of a single cloud, the white-winged ship sweeps 
serenely on, All around in the paling blue of the sky near 
the horizon float the sleepy, fleecy cumuli peculiar to the 
“Trades,” withont perceptible motion or change of form, 
When day steps abruptly into night, and the myriad glories 
of the sunless hours reveal themselves shyly to an unheeding 
ocean, the silent ship still passes ghost-like upon her placid 
way, the steadfast wind rounding her canvas into the softest of 
curves, without a wrinkle or a shake, Before her stealthy 
approach the glittering waters part, making no sound save a 
cool rippling as of a fern-shadowed brooklet hurrying throngh 
some rocky dell in Devon. The sweet night’s cool splendours 
reign supreme, The watch, with the exception of the officer, 
the helmsman, and the look-ont man, coil themselves in 
corners and sleep, for they are not needed, and during the 
day much work is adoing in making their ship smart for 
home. And thus they will go withont a break of any kind 
for over two thousand miles, 


Next to the Trades in dependability, and fairly entitled to 
be called sub-permanent, are the West winds of the regions 
north and south of the Tropics, or about the parallels of 40° 
North or South. Withont the steadiness of these winds in 
the great Southern sea, the passage of sailing ships to 
Australasia or India would indeed be a tedious business, But 
they can be reckoned upon so certainly that in many cases the 
duration of passages of ships outward and homeward can be 
predicted within a week, which speaks volumes for the wonder. 
ful average steadiness of the great wind-carrents. Although 
these winds bear no resemblance to the beautiful Trades, 
Turbulent, boisterous, and cruel, they try human endurance 
to its utmost limits, and on board of a weak ship fleeing 
for many days before their furious onslaught, anxiety 
rises to a most painfnl pitch with the never-ceasing strain 
upon the mind. They have also a way of winding 
themselves up anew, as it were, at intervals. They 
grow stronger and fiereer by successive blasts until 
the culminating blow compels even the strongest ships 
to reduce canvas greatly unless they would have it carried away 
like autumn leaves. Then the wind will begin to shift round 
by the south gradually and with decreasing force until, as if 
impatient, it will jump acouple of points at atime. Then, 
in the “old” sea, the baffled, tormented ship staggers blindly, 
making misery for her crew and testing severely her sturdy 
frame. Farther and farther round swings the wind, necessi- 
tating much labour aloft for the sbipmen, until in the space 
of, say, twenty-four hours from its first giving way, it has 
described a complete circle and is back again in its old 
quarter, blowing fiercely as ever. Not that this peculiar 
evolution is always made. There are times when to sailors’ 
chagrin the brave West wind fails them in its proper latitudes, 
being succeeded by baffling easterlies, dirty weather of all 
kinds, and a general feeling of instability, since to expect fine 
weather in the sense of light wind and blue sky for any length 
of time in those stern regions is to reveal ignorance of theif 
character. Yet it is only in such occasional lapses from force 
and course of the West wind of the South that the hapless 
seaman seeking to double Cape Horn from the east can hope 
to slip round. So that while his fellows farther east are 
fleeing to their goal at highest speed, he is being remorselessly 
battered by the same gale, driven farther and farther south, 
und ill-used generally, and only by taking advantage of the 
brief respite can he effect his purpose. 

The monsoon winds of the Indian seas are most important 
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n their seasonal changing. For six months of 
he year the wind in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea 
’ ha north-easterly and the weather fine. Over the land, 
npertot this fine wind is bearing no moisture, and its longer 
orsistence than usual means famine with all its attendant 
ee “ Fine weather ” grows to be a term of awful dread, 
and men’s eyes turn ever imploringly to the south-west, 
hoping with an intensity of eagerness that is only felt where 
life is at stake for the darkening of those skies of steely blue, 
until one day a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand arises 
from the sharply defined horizon. Swiftly it expands into 
omincus-looking masses, bat the omens are of blessing, of 
relief from drought and death. The howling wind hurls 
before it those leaden water-bearers until, one by one, they 
barst over the iron-bound earth, and from station to station 
throughout the length and breadth of Hindostan is flashed 
the glad message “‘ The monsoon has burst.”’ Out at sea the 
great steamships emerging from the Galf of Aden are met by 
the turbulent South- Wester, and have need of al’ their power 
to stem its force, force which is quite equal to that of a severe 
Atlantic gale at times. And all sailors dread the season: 
bringing as it does to their sorely tried bodies the maximum 
of physical discomfort possible at sea in warm climates, 

Of the varying forces of winds, from the zephyr to the 
hurricane, it would be easy to write another page, but this 
subject is not strictly within the scope of the present article, 
and must therefore be left untouched, F. T. Bunuen, 


and unique 1 





THE LIONS THAT STOPPED THE RAILWAY. 
 aengenesaia in the House of Lords of the progress of the 
I Uganda Railway, Lord Salisbury mentioned that 
among the unexpected difficulties encountered were a pair 
of man-eating lions, which stopped the works for three 
weeks, before they were shot. As some five thousand men 
were at work on the line, their intimidation by two lions 
seems almost incredible. Yet it isa fact that so dreadfal 
was the pressure exercised by the constant attacks of this 
pair of man-destroying wild beasts, and so cumulative the fear 
caused among the Indian labourers by the sight and sound ot 
their comrades being dragged off and devoured, that hundreds 
of these industrious workmen, trained on similar duties 
under the service of the Government of India, abandoned 
their employment and pay, and crying out that they agreed 
to work for wages, not to be food for lions or devils, rushed 
to the line as the trains for the coast were approaching, and 
flinging themselves across the metals, gave the engine-drivers 
the choice, either of passing over their bodies, or of stopping 
totake them up and carry them back to Mombasa. Many 
of these men were not timid Hindoos, but sturdy Sikhs. 
Yet the circumstances were so unique, and the scenes 
witnessed from week to week so bloody and appalling, 
that their panic and desperation are no matter for sur- 
prise. Lord Salisbury understated the facts. Though the 
works were stopped for three weeks, the lions’ campaign 
lasted, with intervals of qniet when one or other had 
been wounded, from March till the end of December. In 
this time they killed and ate twenty-eight Indians, and it 
is believed at least twice this number of natives, Swahilis 
and the like; besides wounding and attacking others. They 
attacked white engineers, doctors, soldiers, and military 
oficers, armed Abyssinian askaris, sepoys, bunniahs, coolies, 
and porters. Some they clawed, some they devoured, some 
they carried off and left sticking in thorn fences, because 
they could not drag them through. At first they were con- 
tented to take one man between them. Before the end of 
their career they would take a man apiece on the same 
night, sometimes from the same hut or camp-fire. The plain, 
unvarnisked tale of this “ prehistoric revival” of the position 
originaily heid py man in the struggle for existence against 
tavenous beasts is set out at considerable length and detail 
in the Field of February 17th and February 24th by Mr. 

J. A, Patterson, one of the engineers of the line, who, after 
months of effort and personal risk, succeeded in breaking 
‘ae spell, and killing bot: the lions, which the natives 
had come to regard as * deviis,” that is, as equivalent 
to were-wolves, and guided by the lecai demons. 

' ba parallel to the siery of the lions which stopped the 
“ uilding of Samaria must occur to every one, and if the 
Samaritans had quarter as good cause for their fears as had 








the railway coolies, their wish to propitiate the local 
deities is easily understood. If the whole body of lion anec 
dote, from the days of the Assyrian Kings till the last year 
of the nineteenth century, were collated and brought together, 
it would not equal in tragedy or atrocity, in savageness or in 
sheer insolent contempt for man, armed or unarmed, white or 
black, the story of these two beasts. The scene of their 
exploits was only one hundred and thirty miles from the 
coast, in the valley of a cool and swift stream, the Tsavoa 
River, Filled by the melting of the snows on Kilimanjaro, 
bordered with palms and ferns, and at a further distance by a 
dense and impassable jungle of thorns, its banks became 
suddenly the camping ground of thousands of hard 

working Indian railwaymen, who slept in camps scattered up 
and down the line for some eight miles. Into these camps the 
lions came, thrusting their gigantic heads under the flaps of 
the tents, or walking in at the doors of the huts, Their first 
victim was a Sikh jemadar, taken from a tent shared by a 
dozen other workmen, the next a coolie, Then they raided the 
camps regularly until the local length of rail was finished, 
and the bulk of the men moved up country ont of the lions’ 
beat. But some hundreds were left behind, to build bridges 
and do permanent work. It was then that the lions’ reign 
of terror began, which ended in the complete stoppage of 
an Imperial enterprise supplied with every mechanism and 
appliance of civilisation, from traction engines to armed troops. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of the pressure to which 
these beasts subjected the dominant biped man is that they 
forced him to become arboreal. If the setting of blood and 
bones were not so ghastly, the scene would provoke a smile, 
After hundreds had fled some three hundred still remained, 
for whom the engineer, worn out by want of sleep himself, 
and by constant tracking of the lions by day and sitting up by 
moonlight, endeavoured to find safe quarters by night, when 
they might be seen “ perched on the top of water-tanks, roofs, 
and bridge-girders. Every good-sized tree in camp had as 
many beds lashed to it as its branches would bear. So many 
men got up a tree once when a camp was attacked that it 
came down, the men falling close to the lions. Strange to 
say, they did not heed them, but then they were busy 
devouring a man they had just seized,” 

The fearful shrieks of the victims rang in their ears night 
after night, till no one knew whose turn would come next. 
Sound men lay and listened to the cracking of bones and the 
tearing of limbs within fifty yards of the place where they 
were, and sick men in hospital expired from sheer terror as 
they listened to the monsters quarrelling over their feast. 
Twenty shots were fired in the dark at the sound of the iions 
eating a man, and they finished him to the last bone. They 
would spring over the highest thorn “ boma,” pick up a man 
and trot round with him looking for the best way out, asa 
cat carries a rat. Every one will ask, why were these men 
not armed? The answer is that the ordinary coolie does 
not xnow the use of arms, but that, even when the lions 
were fired at, unless actually hit, they cared nothing. Unlike 
nearly all wild beasts, they feared neither fire, nor firearms, 
nor lamps, nor white men. One sprang on an officer’s back, 
tore off his knapsack, and then carried off and ate a soldier 
who was following him. They prowled round and round white 
men in machans (sheltered by the dark), trying to stalk them. 
One was caught in an ingenious trap, made of two cages of 
steel rails, in one of which were three sepoys armed with 
Martinis. The lions had become so used to walking into huts 
that the trap itself was an extra inducement to be bold, and 
they looked on the sepoys as bait. The sepoys lost their heads 
as the lion bounced about, and blazed off in every direction but 
the right one, though they could have touched the imprisoned 
beast with their rifles. At last one bullet hit the catch of 
the door and released the lion. Anotuer was shot in the back 
with slugs. A week later it tried to stalk Mr. Patterson, who 
was sitting in a tree, and after stalking him like a Boer sharp- 
shooter from bush to bush till within twenty yards, was 
wounded, and next day was killed. The other had been shot 
by Mr. Patterson shortly before, after the pair had marched 
round and round him for two hours as he sat up overa Kill 
they had made. It was 2 huge maneless lion 9 ft. Sin. long 
and 3 ft. Yin. high. Its last meal had been an African 
native. The other was 9ft. Gin. long, and Sft. llin. 
high. Both beasts killed men solely for food, though the 
country round swarmed with everv description of game dear 
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to lions. Only when the men had run away, or taken to 
trees, or slept in iron huts, did they kill goats or donkeys. 
They ate every portion of the men’s bodies except the top 
of the skull and sometimes the hands. It is said that in the 
island of Singapore tigers have actually assembled and multi- 
plied in order to eat the Chinese coolies now employed on the 
plantations. But the records of the East do not supply an 
instance in which six thousand men and a Government 
organisation were haflled and defied by two man-eaters., 

To what a distance the whole story carries us back, and 
how impossible it becomes to account for the survival of 
primitive man against this kind of foe! For fire—which has 
hitherto been regarded as his main safeguard against the 
carnivora—these cared nothing. It iscurious that the Tsavos 
lions were not killed by poison, for strychnine is easily used 
and with effect. Poison may have been used early in the 
history of man, for its powers are employed with strange skill 
by the men in the tropical forest, both in America and West 
Central Africa. But there is no evidence that the old 
inhabitants of Europe, or of Assyria, or Asia Minor ever 
killed lions or wolves by this means. They looked to the 
King or chief, or some champion, to kill these monsters for 
them. It was not the sport but the duty of Kings, and was 
in itself a title to be a ruler of men. Thesens, who cleared 
the roads of beasts and robbers; Hercules, the lion-killer. 
St. George, the dragon-slayer, and all the rest of their class 
owed to this their everlasting fame. From the story of the 
Tsavos River we can appreciate their services to man even 
at this distance of time. When the jangle twinkled with 
hundreds of lamps, as the shout went on from camp to camp 
that the first lion was dead, as the hurrying crowds fell 
prostrate in the midnight forest, laying their heads on his 
feet, and the Africans danced savage and ceremonial dances 
of thanksgiving, Mr. Patterson must have realised in no 
common way what it was to have been a hero and deliverer 
in the days when man was not yet undisputed lord of the 
creation, and might pass at any moment under the savage 
dominion of the beasts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DOCTORS AND NURSES IN THE FIELD 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Among the many disappointments which have befallen 
us as a nation in connection with the present war there lies 
one eminent satisfaction. We note the universal praise that 
has been bestowed on the Medical Service of the Army, 
and feel that the commendation is well deserved. The 
devotion of the Royal Army Medical Corps and the civilian 
bearers is attested not only by the pens of war corre- 
spondents and letters from the front, but also by the sad 
toll in death and wounds that has been exacted from both 
officers and men. It seems to me, however, that the military 
authorities have as yet done but scant justice to the work of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, the nurses, and the civilian 
bearers. Included in the first-named are, of course, those special 
service civilian surgeons whose work has been as excellent as 
it has been necessary. It is stated in the Jfedical Times and 
Hospital Gazette that the eight more distinguished of the 
civilian surgeons receive £5,000 for their engagement, and 
that the remainder receive one pound a day and a gratuity. 
Perhaps the best known names are those of Sir Wiiliam 
McCormac, the President of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and Mr. Frederick Treves, surgeon to H.R.H. 
she Duke of York. As the former has sent a number of 
letters descriptive of the hospital arrangements at Wynberg, 
Darban, Maritzburg, and Frere to the Lancet, he has been 
already extensively quoted. But from the pen of Mr. 
Treves very few communications have been published. 
As far as I know, his accounts have been printed 
only in the British Medical Journal and the Gazette 
of the London Hospital, of which institution he is a 
consulting surgeon; and the few quotations from the former 
journal are insufficient as illustrations of the lucid and 
incisive style which characterises all Mr. Treves’s written 
or spoken deliverances. His statements, too, are invested 
with a dry humour so natural and unforced that his remarks 
are as amusing as instructive. I offer to the notice of your 
reiJers the latest article from Mr, Treves in the London 








—— 


Hospital Gazette for February, a few qnotations from Which 
may be held to justify my statements. Asan old student of 
the London Hospital, and as one of Mr. Treveg’s former 
house-surgeons, I naturally have a particular interest in Con. 
piling the following notes illustrating, in effect, the battle of 
Colenso, Describing Frere, Mr. Treves sketches the place thus. 
—‘ Frere is merely a name for a station on the line of rail, 
It is represented by some four admirably looted houses whic 
scarcely give the place the dignity of a hamlet.” In his as in all 
other accounts of that Christmas Day spent on the Veldt, re 
learn that many things were wanted to make Christmas g 
success, “ but perhaps the nicest thing of all would have been 


| a good London fog. It would have given our eyes a rest, and 


have repressed the attentions of the flies and the ants, W % 
have been visited by the large tarantula spider, a very uncanny 
beast, suggestive of the fauna of delirium tremens.” This jg 
a most convincing sketch of the insect in question, which, 
moreover, “will bite through a wooden match with eag:.” 
For dinner Mr. Treves “commandeered two fowls. They 
were, however, so dried up and brown that they were more 
like pantomime fowls used for flinging at policemen in Drary 
Lane.” The Boers when retreating across the Tugela dropped 
the loot they could not carry. For instance, Mr. Treves relates 
that besides household ware of all sorts a piano was found on 


the karoo! 


In dealing with the more serious aspect of 


affairs, Mr. Treves tells us that he does not want to see, 
battlefield again, “The horrors of it cannot be exaggerated’ 
And this, mark you, from one accustomed to seeing what to 


an ordinary person would seem horrible. 


“ Here was J,” 


says Mr. Treves, “in the midst of ‘the fan,’ and I foandit 
very sorry humour indeed.” Two nurses accompanied hin 
to the front, and were for the time the only European 
women in the big camp of thirty thousand men. They 
all suffered much from thirst during those heavy days; 
Friday, the day of battle, Saturday, and Sunday, “ getting 
only lukewarm water, the colour of pea-soup,” for drinking 


purposes, 


I give Mr. Treves’s own words as to the work 


of those days:—‘‘ No less than eight hundred wounded 
were dealt with in these little field hospitals on Friday and 
Saturday ; and the scene can be imagined. I have done some 
work now and then, but I have never had a time like that 
Friday and Saturday. ..... Islept on the field that night, 
some part of the time in the open, and the rest of the night 


in a railway carriage.” 


Then follows a remarkable account 


of the work the ladies did, and it is all the more remarkable 
because Mr. Treves is known not to deal in unnecessary 


words of praise. 


“The nurses were at it all Friday night 


and all Saturday. They had no sleep, and the splendid work 
they did was beyond all praise.” When they went back to 
Frere the nurses had to sleep “on the floor of a looted 


store,” and he slept “in a cart.” 


I have reason to believe 


that Mr. Treves had supplied himself with a sleeping- 
bag, after the fashion of the dwellers in high Northern 
latitudes, and must have found it very useful during 


those cold nights on the veldt. 


It seems that just before 


the battle of Colenso they were joined by two Netley 


Sisters. 


And this is what Mr. Treves bas to say of the four 


ladies, two of whom, by the way, are old “ London” nurses :— 
“Tommy will never forget the four women who stood by bim 
after Tugela, and tried to make him comfortable. They 
never rested. They gave him all they had, their water 
bottles, their handkerchiefs, and even their mattresses to lie 


on. 


Their very presence among the dead and dying was 
something, and they thought of means of giving relief that 


would not have occurred to us men. All four are of the best, 


and the whole nursing profession in England has every 


reason to be proud of them.” 


The final sentences of this 


clever and most interesting account, though melancholy 
in their import, show the linea of an enemy that our soldiers 


fear more than Maxim-Nordenfeldts. 


“Dysentery, however, 


hits the soldier hard, and the little graveyard we have made 


at the rear of the hospital is growing.” 


I feel that no 


apology is due for quoting this modest account of the doings 
of this distinguished surgeon, whose kindly aid was of such 


immense benefit to so many of our soldiers. 


It may also be 


worth while to quote from the British Medical Journal the 
testimony Mr. Treves bears to the valour of Major Babtie, 
R.A.M.C. He relates how after a heavy afternoon 08 


the 


was called to 
Roberts, and goes on to say:—“I returned at oncé 


see Lieutenant 
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with a full equipment of instruments, and much regret 
that that valiant soldier was from the first quite 
beyond the reach of surgery. I slept outside his tent that 
night, and saw him up to Chieveley on Saturday morning. 
He never rallied nor regained a pulse, and died on Saturday 
at midnight. Before be was brought in he had been lying for 
seven hours in the sun ina donga. Here he was attended to 
by Major Babtie, R.A.M.C., who rode into the donga through 
a hail of ballets, and whose horse was killed under him. 
Major Babtie was kept by the many wounded men in the 
donga until the battle was over; and as he alone had water in 
his water-bottle, he doled out water to each man in a 
minim measare,—one drachm to each. The courage and 
daring of Major Babtie on this occasion calls for some 
recognition from the medical profession, if not from 
the military authorities.” It is ever so. These deeds of 
yalour in saving the lives of our brave men are not showy, 
and are often neglected in despatches, but they are neverthe- 
Jess an honour to the British race and its medical profession. 
One other little item is worth quoting from the same source. 
“The field dressing,” says Mr. Treves, “carried by each 
soldier answers its purpose admirably. Tommy has a great 
regard for it, and takes every care that he has it on him.” 
It is not commonly known that such is the case, but it will 
be obvious that all the smaller wounds can by this means be 
dressed at once, and that no further dressing will be required. 
To those who remember the state of things in the Crimea, 
when small wounds became foul and putrid sores, this pro- 
vision will seem the more admirable. In conclusion, I think 
we may rely on our correspondents, to whom we owe so 
much information, to continue to keep the public informed 
of these deeds of bravery done by those whose duty is to save 
life, not to destroy it.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M.S. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eas 
THE ARMY LEAGUE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Si1r,—It was high time for some one to set on foot an active 
movement in this urgent matter of Home, or rather Imperial, 
Defence, and we, therefore, after watching in vain for signs 
from “the lights that (should) guide us,” have ventured 
to step in. Readers of your recent numbers will be 
cognisant of the general scope of the above-named League, 
and an attempt at this juncture to give specific details 
would obviously be premature. However, I beg to enclose 
a copy of the notice which the members of a small 
provisional committee are distributing among friends. One 
friend has patriotically offered to the League, for such period 
ag may be necessary, the free use of offices situated at 8 King 
Street, Cheapside, whither all communications should be 
addressed. We appeal to all good citizens to send in their 
names, and, in reason, their suggestions. We make a 
particular appeal to those men to do likewise whose names 
will lend influence and whose special knowledge will give 
weight to our counsels. We would wish our permanent 
committee to be formed mainly from among such men. The 
provisional members will, once the organisation is set upon a 
firm basis, band it over willingly toabler bands. The present 
need is for the accession to our ranks of large numbers of 
earnest recraits.—I am, Sir, &c., HH. Harcourt Kenr. 
Grafton Cottage, Sandgate. 





“Tuer Army Leacur.—-Dear Sir,—If you are interested 
in the formation, under proper auspices, of a Society to concern 
itself with the organisation and development of the military 
resources of the Empire at this crisis in its history—in much 
the same way that the Navy League concerns itself with 
our naval resources—will you be good enough to forward your 
name and address, without delay, to the Secretary (pro tem), 
Army League, 8 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. No pledge 
is given by sending in one’s name now. Full details as to 
the aims and constitution of tke League will be furnished 
before a final decision as to joining it is required. Immediate 
steps of a practical kind are contemplated. If every person who 
agrecs in the main with the scheme will do his share, both by 
Sending in his own name at once and by obtaining those of 
others, an efficient working organisation will be speedily estab- 
lished. The offices in King Street have been freely lent to the 
League, and there are at present no material expenses. The 
Co Operation of gentlemen who can assist in the way of formation 
of affiliated local committees will be welcomed. A most en- 


couraging amount of support has already been met with during 
the short time the organisation has been in existence. The 
ultimate details of our programme must largely depend upon 
the resolutions arrived at in the conclave of experts which 
we hope to assemble; meanwhile the following indications may 
be given as to its general outlines. In the first place, the 
Army League will be entirely non-political. Acting on behalf 
of, and as representing, ‘the man in the street,’ it will 
aim at bringing to bear on the Government that support and 
pressure for which governments nowadays seem to wait and, 
indeed, to ask. While this League is in full sympathy with the 
objects of the Navy League, the British Empire League, and 
with all that tends towards Imperial Federation, its special work 
will lie in the direction of pressing, by all legitimate and con- 
stitutional means, for :— 


(1) A thorough organisation and development of our military 
system, including, 

(2) The creation of an Army sufficient and efficient for the 
needs of the Empire. 


(3) A comprehensive scheme of Imperial defence; and 
(4) Included in the above, but the urgent question of the 


— immediate and adequate provision for home 
efence. 


Important questions connected with the development of our 
Volunteer Forces, with the institution of military drill both at 
schools and for lads after leaving school, and with the provision 
of increased facilities for rifle practice will necessarily claim 
attention. 

That the Pritish people at last begins to realise the gravity of 
the general situation is evident from the widespread display of 
feeling, both public and private, and the Army League offers 
itself as a convenient channel for the concrete, and therefore 
effective, expression of this strong national sentiment. What 
was done a few years since for the Navy, thanks mainly to orderly 
agitation in the Press and by the Navy League, may surely be by 
similar methods accomplished at the present juncture forthe Army. 
It must be steadfastly borne in mind that a speedy and successful 
conclusion of the Boer War will not affect in any material degree 
the ever-present necessity for the reorganisation and development 
of our military resources.—THe Provisional CoMMITTER,” 


[The Army League has our warmest good wishes in the 
work it has undertaken.—Epb. Spectator.] 





A COLONIAL MONUMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your recent suggestion as to the erection of a monu- 
ment to our gallant Colonial soldiers who have fallen on the 
battlefield, has, I doubt not, been received with warm 
approval by all your readers. While thus suitably honouring 
the dead, may I venture to suggest that we should do some- 
thing to honour the living who may have survived the 
struggle in South Africa? Why should not the Mother- 
country, at the close of the war, through the Government, 
offer a free passage to England and back to their homes to 
every Colonial soldier who has taken part in the war? The 
chief object of their visit would be to attend a grand parade 
of all the troops returning from the campaign, to be held in 
Hyde Park or at Aldershot in the presence of her gracious 
Majesty. The parade might be made the opportunity of 

presenting colours to those Colonial regiments which have ~ 
particularly distinguished themselves. Such a spectacle 
would not only be a deeply interesting and impressive one, 
but would visibly and most effectively demonstrate to the 
world the reality of that grand Imperial confederation which 
the Jubilee procession of 1847 but faintly adumbrated —I 
am, Sir, &c., H, Matuins, M,B. 


[The idea is an excellent one, but we fear the Colonial 
soldier’s very natural desire will be to go home first. There 
should, however, most certainly be a presentation of colours 
to all the Colonial troops, and a splendid roll of honour will 
be inscribed on them. Take the case of the Imperial Light 
Horse, composed of those Onutlanders who we were told 
would not fight, but could only seek gold. No regiment has 
done nobler work or suffered more terribly than this gallant 
corps, of whom their Colonel might truly say in Nelson's 
words: “I had the happiness to command a band of brothers.’ 
Some day we hope and trust they will be able to have, in an 
armoury of their own at Johannesburg, a set of colours pre- 
sented by the Queen and bearing a record of fighting as 
striking as any of modern times.—ED. Spectator.] 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,— Your proposal for a Colonial monument, and the site 





for it in Trafalgar Square (Spectator, Febrnary 24th), 
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demanded by your correspondent “H.S,” are to the point 


and admirable. But may I suggest, as even a more lasting 
memorial, that the terms “Colony,” “Colonist,” “ Colonial,” 
should be allowed to drop out of the common language, and 
that the dwellers in “The Dominion of Canada,’ “The 
———-—— of South Africa,’ “The Commonwealth of 
Australasia,” and the inhabitants of the Crown possessions 
over the “Seven Seas” should be known and named distinct- 
ively, and euch for each? And further, the time is surely at 
hand when the people of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Empire of India, shall be known, with the above, while 
retaining their individuality, by the generic name of ——-——~ 
With your permission I will leave the filling of the blanks to 
you.—I an, Sir, &c., RogBert BAaILuie, 





“THE BOER CONSPIRACY.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am sorry to trouble you again, but since writing my 
letter on “Boer Bitterness,” in which I referred to Mr. 
Hobson’s challenge in the Contemporary Review to prove a 
“Boer conspiracy,” an extract from one of Mr. Kruger’s 
speeches has been published here in the Hastern Province 
Herald, which should set at rest any doubt as to the exist- 
ence of the “Pretoria plot.” The speech was made at an 
election meeting in Heidelberg in 1898. A burgher of the 
name of Pistorius wished to know if it were necessary to 
have a Minister Plenipotentiary at a salary of £17,500 per 
annum, and if the money could not be used for a better 
purpose in lending to the Boer farmers to improve their 
farms and for irrigation works. This was Mr. Kruger’s 
reply, in Dutch, of course. “ You are a rich Boer; why 
don’t you do it?” continuing in Dutch which, translated, 
reads: “ Have you confidence in Oom Paul? Yes, you have, 
otherwise I would not hold the position I now hold, that of 
President of this State, the highest position it is possible to 
hold, and in that capacity I have secrets which I cannot 
impart to my burghers, because if I do they are no longer 
secrets, but this I may tell you, that if we succeed in our 
endeavours we may become a great and mighty African 
nation.” Coming as this does from the head of the Strate, it 
establishes the conspiracy beyond question. It cannot be too 
widely known, and shows at once how determined the Boer 
Executive was on war at the first convenient opportunity, 
and why it was impossible to come to terms with people 
playing such a double game. It should thus clear Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner of the atrocious charge 
of forcing war on England, brought by party politicians and 
haters of the Colonial Secretary. Truly they have allowed 
themselves to be led into a nice position,—to support a plot 
against their own country. Although they cannot be directly 
accused of firing on their countrymen, they have neverthe- 
less been largely responsible for loading the guns,—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. 

Algoa Bay. 

[* Boer conspiracy” is not, in our opinion, a fair phrase, 
but we do not doubt that the Boer aspiration was to expel 
the British Imperial factor from Sonth Africa and to secure 
ascendency for the Dutch race, and that this aspiration was 
furtnered and fomented in every possible way by Mr. Kruger 
aud his Government. Conspiracy, however, implies a moral 
wrong, aud there was nothing per sc immoral in the Boer 
aspiration. We have rightly withstood it in arms, but there 
is no reason to give it a wrong name.—ED. Spectator.] 





THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE AND THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir, — We can all concur in Mr, Mander’s conclusion 
(Spectator, Febraary 24th), “ May God defend the right,” but 
when he says that the war “involves some of the best and 
noblest traditions of our race,” I long to know how this should 
be. Granting that the Outlanders were “oppressed,” they were 
free to go elsewhere, and a contest between a Regular Army, 
backed by practically inexhaustible resources, and a home- 
keeping people of restricted population, with no end in view 
but their extermination, rather suggests Napoleon’s war with 
the Tyrolese than the “noblest traditions of our race.” This 
it is which touches the “conscience,” in spite of the most honest 
desire to hold with one’s own country. Disappointed as I— 


your unqualified adhesion to the views of the ordinary Pres, 
I would yet beg you to insert this letter, the cry of 


One PrRpLexnp, 

[If the Tyrolese had only occapied the Tyrol for ona 
generation; if during that generation large numbers of 
Frenchmen had settled in the Tyrol; if Innsbruck had 
become, in fact, a French city; if the Tyrolese, notwithstand. 
ing they were in a minority, had refused political rights to 
the French, had treated them with injustice, and, worse, with 
ignominy, and had spent vast sums on armaments in order 
to keep the French in the Tyrol under, and to prevent any 
help from outside, there might be something in onr corre. 
spondent’s analogy. As it is, it is purely misleading.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





AUSTRALIAN NAVAL DEFENCE. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srtr,—The kernel of the whole matter is this: men in 
Australia imbued with the patriotic spirit desire to share in 
the actual dangers of their defence, and no provision existg 
for the recognition of this desire. The object of the letter 
commented on by Sir John Colomb was to bring this fact 
before the lay mind. Popular interest is already aroused re. 
garding things military, and it may presently turn to naval 
affairs. For replies to the queries put by Sir Jobn Colomb, I 
beg to refer him to the Report of the Conference of 
Australian Naval Officers, which gives the scheme in outline, 
Details must be considered by the ablest authorities. The 
question is big and far-reaching, and fraught with difficulty, 
but the problems of this colossal Empire have not yet out- 
grown the capacity of her rulers to solve them.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. SADuEr, 


[We are delighted to see that Mr, Goschen announces that 
provision is to be made for a Colonial Naval Reserve, but we 
want to see the Colonies even more deeply and directly 
interested in the Navy. When the foar free nations of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have all 
taken shape, we desire that each should have a local navy of 
its own, which can be used as the Colonial armies have 
been used to help the Empire in its need. We cannot 
continue this controversy just now, but hope to return 
to it at a later period.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE CHOICE OF GENERALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I think that, though meaning well, you express most 
dangerous doctrine in your acticle on “The Choice of 
Generals.” You are also unjust to officers serving in South 
Africa, for you say the appointment of two competent 
men has changed a “crowd” into a mobile army which has 
sent the enemy flying. May not the large reinforcements 
have also something to do with the matter? [admit the 
superior skill of Lord Roberts, but with four times the 
number of men that Lord Methuen had the defeat of Cronje 
became decidedly more easy. Even more unjust is the sen- 
tence that Lord Bute, whom yon consider hopelessly 
incompetent, would now receive the command of an 
army corps. The choice of our generals is the subject 
of greater competition than the appointment to political 
posts of Cabinet rank. The strategy of Sir R. Buller 
may not commend itself to the “man in the street,” 
but in the opinion of those with knowledge and responsibility 
he was the most suitable man. The history of the war alone 
will show whether they were right; but in any case the 
appointment was not one of an incompetent man obtained by 
mere favouritism and position. The suggestions in your 
article would lead to a favouritism far more dangerous 
than that of Elizabeth, who sent Leicester to the Low 
Countries; or the even more striking instance of the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein, who raised a corporal through all the 
various grades of Army rank to Field-Marshal in the 
course of ten minutes. The favour of the public is 
just as capricious as that of those eminent ladies. 
The reason for their military choice is generally some 
quite irrelevant matter, Lord Granby charging bald- 
headed, after losing his helmet, secured that favour for a 
trivial though picturesque reason, although he was likewise a 





and others of your most appreciative readers—have been by 





very competent and dashing officer. I have read that after 
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wwe... . 
Waterloo, Shaw the Lifeguardsman was an even greater 
ular hero than Wellington. During the present war 
Pen-Powell has won the popular favour by a combination 
of pluck, resource, and a cheerful good humour in a trying 
sition, I believe the public would make him Commander- 
FOhief in South Africa, and you yourself are quite prepared 
tosupersede “ten Major-Generals” to give him high command. 
It may be foolish to send the “senior Major-General against a 
Moltke,” but I fancy it would be far more dangerous to send a 
‘onior Colonel against the same strategist because he had won 
public favour by his courage and wit in a difficult, but still 
a minor, position. Let me allude to another officer who has 
established a reputation for fighting and skill that is admitted 
by every one. General Macdonald owes in popular opinion as 
mach to his romantic career as to his undoubtedly military 
abilities. The public, however, influenced by romance, would 
willingly supersede any number of senior officers, perhaps 
equally competent, to gratify its feelings of personal admira- 
tion, It seems to me that the only safe course is to leave 
the matter in the hands of the professionals, who alone can 
judge. The public is at the mercy of the Press, and 
of the correspondents, who have their favourites, If they 
are not guided by the Press, they judge solely by success 
quite irrespective of numbers or other military considerations, 
Nor is it only in the choice of generals that you seem to me 
to express dangerously popular opinions. A correspondent 
whose opinion you endorse attacks Lord Rosebery for saying 
that the Volunteers cannot be called scientific soldiers. I 
know that the Volunteers are a popular force, and that 
popular opinion cherishes the illusion that they are the equals 
of Regulars, or very nearly so, with a few weeks’ training. 
But Iown to surprise to find you supporting so vulgar an 
idea, and I regret that you should give your authority to 
bolster up so mischievous an illusion. Lord Rosebery, 
who generally likes to go with the current of public 
Ovinion, on this occasion did good service in warning 
the country against the dangerous delusions of self- 
complacency. As an officer in the Auxiliary forces, I 
should not dream of asserting any such claim of equality. 
Nor do I imagine that any sensible Volunteer officer either 
thinks of or claims such a position. We are ready to serve 
to the best of our ability without cherishing any self-illusion 
as to our real position, When newspapers and sometimes 
over-polite inspecting officers say that we are as good as 
Regulars, the very excess of flattery deprives the praise of 
all value by its exaggeration, so that it not only gives no 
pleasure to those so complimented, but has the much worse 
effect of lulling the country into the false dreams of a fool’s 
paradise. I hope, Sir, that you will not encourage the 
national tendency to listen to what is pleasant and cheap 
instead of doing what is arduous and troublesome.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. 


(Our correspondent does not represent our view quite 
accurately, Our plea is for greater freedom of selection and 
less devotion to the idol of seniority. We certainly would 
not make the Press the judge of fitness, but we equally refuse 
to admit that “the professionals” on whom our correspon- 
dent would rely are the best judges. In war as in business 
the views and opinions of the experts must be tempered and 
controlled by common-sense and cool judgment, wielded by 
open-minded men. One of the chief functions of states- 
manship consists in choosing men. The statesman, indeed, 
should train himself in this art. He must hear the pro- 
fessionals’ opinions of each other, but he must not adopt 
them blindly. “The professional view is against employing 
this or that General” sounds very important, but the wise 
statesman makes it his business to discover whether it is 
hased on something substantial, or whether it only rests in 
reality upon the feeling: “He may be very clever, but we 
all thought him ‘a cocky ass’ when he was at the Staff 
College, Besides, he looks like a tailor on a horse, and has 
ho idea of what military smartness really means,”—ED. 
Spectator. ] 





RHODES ON THE BRAIN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “A Thirty Years’ Reader,” in 
the Spectator of February 24th, twits you with having Rhodes 
on the brain, and seems to suggest that there is one 





“standard of mora/ action” in parochial affairs and another 
in Imperial, As another “Thirty Years’ Reader,” let me 
invite his earnest attention to Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
in the Raid debate last week, which I rejoice to see you 
characterise as “ deserving the highest praise.” That speech 
was a veritable oasis in the dreary waste of talk, and seemed 
to me to lay down very clearly that, whatever the standard in 
parochial matters, there could be but one in Imperial—viz., 
the standard of honour, truth, and justice—and that a man 
could not be guilty of political crime, and still claim that his 
personal hononr was unsullied.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1z,—The police forces of England and Wales number rather 
over forty thousand; they are—almost all—in the prime of 
life; of good physique; intelligent, steady, well-disciplined, 
fairly-drilled men. They are, therefore, eminently fitted to 
fill an important place in the scheme of national defence, 
requiring only proficiency in the use of the rifle and a very 
little extra drill,—these added, and they are fit to hold their 
own with any bodies of men, except regular troops perhaps, 
and quite fitted to defend their country against even them. 
Why, then, is there no Government proposal to utilise the 
services of the police when the War Office are straining every 
nerve to attract to the colours all and every man and youth 
they can by any means enlist? The expense would be as 
nothing compared to the Royal Reserve Battalions, and the 
protection afforded permanent instead of passing. There is 
one point in which a police-rifleman would have an immense 
advantage over a foreign enemy, and certainly over any 
regular troops, in this country, viz., his knowledge of the 
country,—its roads, hills, camping-ground, watering-places, 
&c.; as from his training and everyday life and duties his 
acquaintance with all these is “extensive and peculiar.” In 
the hope that the Government may yet take advantage of this 
splendid and ready-to-hand material, I venture to trouble you 
with this letter, promising, as I feel certain, that the response 
from the forces would be immediate and very general.—I am, 





Sir, &c., CHIEF OF POLICE. 


[We most heartily agree with our correspondent, and 
recommend his suggestion to all who are now considering the 
question of National Defence. After all, what is wanted is 
merely rifle practice, for the police have already got the 
habit of obedience. It will be said of course that never 
would the police be more needed for their own duties than 
while invasion was expected. We would meet this difficulty 
by swearing in special constables in case of the great 
emergency. If our plan of making three years’ previous 











military service a condition of engagement in the police were 
adopted, the use of the police for home defence would be 
still greater.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POSITION OF HOLLAND. 
(To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srtr,—As the position of Holland, in connection with its 
attitude in the Transvaal War, has become a subject of dis- 
cussion in your paper, you will perhaps allow some space to 
the expression of a Dutchman’s views, more particularly in 
reply to Mr. Leedham White’s letter in the Spectator of 
February 24th. Mr. White advises his countrymen, in view 
of the unfriendly attitude of Holland towards Engiand in the 
Transvaal War, and in view of the alleged fact that this war 
is due largely to the influence of the “ Hollander clique” in 
Pretoria, to lend no assistance to Holland when its independ- 
ence is attacked by Germany, an event as to the probability 
of which Mr. White will not find many Datchmen willing to 
agree with him. Iam not aware that Holland has ever 
asked England’s assistance or protection for the maintenance 
of its independence; there is no occasion therefore for threats 
of withdrawal of a promise of support never solicited, 
and on the value of which Mr. White himself curiously, 
and, from my point of view, opportunely, throws an interesting 
sidelight by his reference to England’s treatment of Denmark 
when attacked. Remembering the teachings of our history, 
we intend to rely on our own exertions, under God, to pre- 
serve our independence, and we shall continue to bestow onr 





sympathies, regardless of threats, under the sole guidance of 
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our racial sffinities and of our sense of justice, which in this 
case happens to coincide with the sense of justice of prac- 
tically the entire civilised world. The supposed influence of 
the “ Hollander clique” on the policy of the Dutch Republics 
is to anybody not deriving his information from the Rhodesian 
Press as unsubstantial a nightmare as the famous “ Datch 
conspiracy.” The said policy has been framed by Dutch 
Afrikanders like Kruger, Steyn, and Reitz; not by officials 
imported from Holland, however loyally these latter may have 
supported the established policy of national independence. Are 
there black sheep among them? What community is free of 
them! We know we have given the Republics some of 
our best men, and gladly, to assist them in that policy. 
May I, in conclusion, give you a hasty sketch of a prominent 
and typical member of the “ Hollander clique,”—Dr. Coster, 
a graduate of Leiden University, selected by his fellow- 
students to be President of the Students’ Corps, a choice 
proving that he was considered by them the bean-idéal of 
manly virtues? He went to the Transvaal and, through his 
exceptional abilities, obtained within a short time an ap- 
pointment to the position of Pablic Prosecutor, and con- 
ducted as such the case against the Jameson Raiders. At 
the outbreak of the war he joined the Hollander Corps, and, 
refusing either to surrender or retire, was killed at Elands- 
Jaagte, fighting for the cause of his adopted country, leaving 
a wife, children, and two nations to mourn his loss. A 
worthy representative of the “corrupt Hollander gang.’—I 
am, Sir, &e., DvutTcHMAN. 





GENBRAL STONE’S CART-SHIELD FOR 
INFANTRY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Str,—In a recent number of the Spectutor you permitted me 
to draw attention to General Stone’sintantry shields. built for 
the Cuban campaign. General Stone is now here in Washing. 
ton, and bis invention is, I find, very much more complete to- 
day than was the case two years since, when, having been 
approved by General Miles, it was sent down to the army in 
Caba. I may add that Colonel Lee, R.A., the British Military 
Attaché here, believes that these shields may play a very im- 
portant part in modern warfare. By the kind courtesy of 
General Stone Tam permitted to send you drawings by this 
mail. You will observe that for troops on the march the 
shields make handy spring carts, and that after an action 
they are excellent stretchers, the chain-mail sheets which 
are the fourth protection being as elastic as a spring mat- 
tress. The rear end of the ladder which propels the cart rests 
npon asingle wheel, making of the carta tricycle. The first 
Gefence is one-tenth of an inch stéel plate, the second is chain- 
mail, the third compressed cotton, the fourth again chain-mail- 
The shield is supported above the axle by powerful steel 
springs which add to the comfort and utility of the stretcher 
or cart, and might even force the wheels to recoil if struck by 
heavier missiles than rifle balls. The wholesale cost of these 
shields is £20, or £1 per man protected. The shield can be 
chained back to adjust itself to any inclination of the battle- 
ground, the men nearest the axle firing under the shield, 
those farthest back firing over it. You will notice in the 
drawing the shield being lifted over a barbed-wire fence, 
while the men cut the wire under its shelter. I hope our 
authorities will take up this invention where the United States 
War Department left it, giving American ingenuity credit for 
the probability that, constructed as they were for five thousand 
men in Cuba, they may prove most useful to us in South 
Africa.—I am, Sir, &e., MORETON FREWEN, 


Washington, D.C. 





SIR ALFRED MILNER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your first article of last week contains two errors of 
fact. In the first place, it is not nearly five years since Sir 
A. Milner went to Cape Town. I think it was in May, 1897, 
when he succeeded Lord Rosmead. In the second place, 
what is much more important, there is no reason whatever to 
think that his health is giving way; the latest accounts 
show his health to be good.—I am, Sir, &c, p>. Gea 

[We are extremely glad to hear that the reports as to Sir 
Alfred Milner feeling the strain of work and being in ill- 
health are unfounded. Our remark as to his tenure of offic, 


. . iii 
was, we admit, wrong in fact and badly expressed, What 
meant to suggest was that by the time the war ig completay 
over his five years will have nearly run out. We dintingsy 
stated that Sir Alfred Milner should “see the war out,” W, 
notice that in some quarters our article on Lord Roberts a 
been taken to imply depreciation of Sir Alfred ‘Mine, 
Surely that is very unreasonavle. To praise one man ig ue 
to decry another. We do not profess to regard Sir Alfred 
Milner’s conduct of South African affairs as perfect, bat what. 
ever is the final word on his statesmansbip, he has certain| 
shown high courage and splendid devotion to his country, pe 
as our readers know, we have not failed to defend him when 
made the target of what we considered to be unfair and untroe 
charges.—Epb. Spectator.] 





MR. ARNOLD WHITE AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE 

{To THF EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir —Mr. Scoones assumes that I object to the “ sweeping 
condemnation ” of my Daily Chronicle letter of February 5th, 
On the contrary, I welcome anything, however “ sweeping,” 
that turns public attention to the Foreign Offise. Having 
said nothing about “scions of the aristocracy,” it is scarcely 
diplomatic of the Foreign Office champion to attribute to me 
a statement I never made. Mr. Scoones assnmes that g 
“tiny privileged class ” mast necessarily mean the aristocraeg, 
Nothing of the kind. By “tiny privileged class” I meant 
the candidates qualified for entry into the diplomatic 
service, who must pass an examination, possess a numina 
tion, and be men of means, but need not necessarily 
be gently born. Mr. Scoones is not the only one in these 
days to regard plutocr:ey and aristocricy as convertible 
t-rms. There is, however, popularly supposed to be a fourth 
condition of success preliminary to successfal candidature— 
2.e., to be “coached ” for the examination by Mr. W. Baptiste 
Scoones, so great is his deserved reputation for skilled in. 
struction in a diplomatic career. If I am not wrong in 
assuming the identity of your correspondent with the eminent 
Foreign Office coach, his evidence is not only that of a 
partisan, but of a partisan interested in preventing open 
competition.—I am, Sir, &e., ARNOLD Wuitn, 

2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 


(The notion that Mr. Seoones is intereste] in preventing 
open competition for the Foreign Office is as anfair and dis. 
courteous as it is ridiculous, His successes have been quite 
as great in the open as in the close examinations, and we 
regret that Mr. Arnold White should have thought of sug- 
gesting such a consideration.—ED. Spectator. ] 








APPEALS TO THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE. 


“We have received, but cannot possibly find space for, a very 
lony letter—it would fill nearly six columns, or the space of threo 
leaders--from Mr. J. H. Symon, Q C., whose name will be known 
to many of our readers as a distinguished Adelaide barrister. 
Our correspondent protests very strongly against a passage 
in a short review of a book entitled ‘“ Advanced Australia” 
in cur “Current Literature” columns, in which the re- 
viewer suggested that the abolition of appeals to the Privy 
Council in the draft Commonwealth Bill was the work of Mr, 
Symon and other Colonial lawyers anxious to keep business at 
home. We think that Mr. Symon takes somewhat too seriously 
an incidental remark in a literary notice, but we will say at once, 
and in the most unreserved way possible, that we are extremely 
sorry that the remark he complains of should have appeared 
in our columns, and that we withdraw it entirely. Mr. Symon 
in his letter to us argues, and argues with very great ability, his 
side of the question. When the Commonwealth Bill is under 
discussion we shall try to return to the point, but we desire 
here, and at once, to repudiate his suggestion that we, or indeed 
any one else, wish to force appeals on an unwilling Australia. 
We, of course, desire nothing of the kind, and want the Aus- 
tralians in the last resort to have their own way in the matter,— 
and that they certainly will have, At the same time, wo are 
anxious that they should consider the matter wisely and well 
both in a local and an Imperial sense, The making of the 
Judicial Committee the final Appeal Court for all parts of the 
Empire is one of the best forms of Imperial Federation, for it 
provides a tie which does not gall and chafe, or interfere with 
that complete liberty which should belong to the Colonies, and yet 





maintains 2 common legal spirit throughout the Empire. 8 Mr. 
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he working of the clause, however, the valuable 
solidarity within the Empire is maintained, for 
mittee of the Privy Council can grant leave of 
the legal points of sufficient importance 
to warrant that course. If that is so, there is little difference 
between us and Mr. Symon. We can only end by again expressing 

deep regret that we should have allowed anything offensive 
pi Symon to appear in our columns, and also that we cannot 
: - with Mr. Symon’s strong appeal to publish his letter. If 
nae London just now he would soon realise what it means 
5 he asks us to print a letter of some five thousand words at 
such a period of pressure as the present.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Symon explains t 
principle of legal 
the Judicial Comt 
appeal whenever it deems 





MR. MACKARNESS AND SIR A. MILNER. 

‘We have received from two Members of the Cape Parliament 
letters very properly protesting against the tone adopted by Mr. 
Mackarness in his letter to our columns in regard to Sir Alfred 
Milner. As, however, these letters are very long, our space 
limited, and the controversy now old, we do not publish them, but 
assure our correspondents, which we should have thought was 
suficiently obvious from our editorial comments, that we are in 
anythmg but sympathy with Mr. Mackarness’s views.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
aA aes 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE IN SPRING. 
(AFTER SPENSER,) 
ie 

In the wide square the sound of waters leaping 
Conjures a dream of some far upland spring, 
And through the trees that all the space enring, 
A whisper of some woodland god is creeping ; 

Poor banished Nature keeping 
A little foothold here, hath wooed the air 
To enchant the circling roofs with magic sleights, 
To make of them a gay pavilion fair, 
Bedizened with all lovely opal lights, 

Transfigured to men’s sights. 
And far beyond the stately tower that lifts 
Its steadfast stories where the cloud-rack shifts, 
The Surrey uplands heave their plumy crown; 
And the faint fragrance of their hawthorn drifts 

E’en through the smoke-veil brown, 
And Pan breathes on the town, 
For token unto men, lest they forget 
To worship Mother Earth, whose milk is in them yet. 


II. 

This a man sees, when he comes forth from viewing 
The glow serene of some great Raphael, 
Or on whose soul hath Turner cast his spell, 
The great Unrealised his soul pursuing 

With its calm silent wooing. 
Art would not plunge us in that lower mood 
Which waits us in the traffic of the street, 
She would enforce with some sweet natural good 
All she has taught us in her own retreat, 

And keep us at her feet. 
Also would England show him that high place 
Which is the brain of his most puissant race, 
And, near at band, the altar of her faith, 
The tomb of those to whom she doeth grace, 
For that in life they kept their land from scathe ; 

And all these things she layeth 
Before the eyes of men, so that they cease not yet 
To worship God on high, who did their souls beget. 


M. M. PENsTONE. 


BOOKS. 
THE WAR WITH SPAIN.* 
Captain MAHAN is too fine a historian, too lucid an ex- 
ponent of general ideas, to miss an opportunity of setting 
forth his theories, and his last book, desultory as it is, may 
be regarded as an appendix to his masterpiece upon Sea- 
et Me ie book is desultory,—so much must be con- 














* Lessons of the War with Spain. By A. T. Mahan Ponaniee Sa 
ow, Marston, and Co. [108.6d-net) » Mahan, London : 
(198. Gd. net.] 
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fessed; but its desultoriness is a positive advantage, since it 
enables Captain Mahan to discuss the very points which in 
technical discussions are too often overlooked. 

In the first place, he makes an eloquent plea for a wider 
comprehension of wilitary and naval tactics. Whether we 
like it or not, such countries as England and America must, 
in the last resort, obtain the people’s permission to make 
war. A war which is made against the public conscience, 
if indeed such a war be possible, is not likely to 
be fought to a successful conclusion. And it is but just 
that the people, which in the ultimate issue of things 
declares war, should be able to count the cost and to balance 
the probability. But there is a stronger argument in favour 
of instruction. Panic easily overtakes the ignorant; as the 
Americans discovered to their cost in the war with Spain, as 
we have discovered in our war with the South African Re- 
publics. The first desire of a panic-stricken people is to save 
its own skin. So we saw every pressure put upon the 
American Navy to guard the bathers of Newport, and to 
leave the Spanish Fleet in the tranquil possession of the sea. 
The second consequence of ignorant fear is to discredit the 
generals and to deplore the smallest check as a serious re- 
verse. So we have seen in the last few months the growth of 
unjustified alarm and discontent. Every ignorant citizen, 
who never before has considered the possibility of a conflict, 
is ready with a proposed remedy, and there is scarce a 
journalist in the three kingdoms who is not prepared to give 
a hint to Lord Roberts. Now this willingness to instruct 
comes not from knowledge but from ignorance. There is 
little to choose between the irresponsible writer who 
has found out that the British soldier should be a 
good marksman, and the young lady who suggested 
to General Buller in a telegram that he should relieve 
Ladysmith as quickly as possible. Both are desirable 
ends, but their discovery is not of yesterday; and a 
few lessons in military history would make these and similar 
impertinences impossible. Nor is impertinence the worst 
enemy we have toface. A momentary scare is at once more 
awkward and more dangerous. Through such a scare we have 
recently passed, and it is not a pleasant memory. Yet 
wherever there is ignorance, there will be a scare. The 
people, which understands not the exigencies of a campaign, 
which knows naught of transport, and which fondly believes 
that the only necessities of warfare are a gun and courage, is 
disappointed if it has not two victories in its newspaper every 
evening. When Moltke, after a march of unparalleled 
triumph, paused in silence before the walls of Paris, he 
became—in Berlin—an object of ridicule. ‘ Guter Moltke,” 
wrote the easy wits of Berlin :— 

«‘Guter Moltke, gehst so stumm, 
Immer um das Ding herum,”— 
and the rest. Similarly, it has been easy for those who do 
not understand that war means preparation and intelligence, 
to laugh at the inevitable delay which civilised warfaro 
entails. Therefore, we are in complete agreement with 
Captain Mahan. By all means let the principles of warfare 
be taught, not in any spirit of Chauvinism, but as an illustra- 
tion of a very noble art. 

Weapons change, civilisations arise and fall, the principles 
of war remain the same, so that their consideration is no bare 
study of technicalities ; it involves all the romance of history. 








The ancients are not yet dismoded. “Ifa man will surprise 
the secrets of warfare,” said Napoleon, “let him study the 
campaigns of Hannibal and Cesar, as well as those of 
Frederick the Great and my own.” And as youread Captain 
Mahan’s page you are convinced that the sayings of Napoleon 
and Nelson are true to-day. The soldier is a student or he is 
nothing. ‘On the field of battle the happiest inspiration is 
often but a recollection,” said Napoleon, recalling at the 
same time that he never did better work than in his first 
campaign, to which he came a student deep-steeped in books. 
Thus we pierce the secret of America’s success. She, too, 
entered on the war without experience, yet full of the know- 
ledge which is bred of study. She realised the great and simple 
truth, that where two equal Navies are pitted the one against 
the other, it is efficiency which wins the day. In ships and 
tonnage there was little enough to choose between Spain and 
America. The Spanish officials seemed to have a perfect 
trust in the invincibility of their Navy. . “ We shall conquer 


‘on the sea,” said a Spanish Minister, “and I will give you 
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my reasons. The first of these is the remarkable discipline 
that prevails on our warships; and the second, as soon as 
fire is opened, the crews of the American ships will desert, 
since we all know that among them are people of all 
nationalities. Ship against ship, therefore, failure is not to 
be feared.” Here we see the fallacy of ‘‘ mercenaries” which 
has confused the judgment of the Continent concerning our 
own war. At the same time, it is noteworthy that Admiral 
Cervera did not share the optimism of the Minister. He 
knew perfectly well that he was going to certain destruction. 
He is sailor enough to understand the value of efficiency ; he 
is man enough to have recognised the impotence of his fleet, 
Whatever our opinion of the war and its issue, it is impos- 
sible to withhold our praise from that gallant opportunist, 
Admiral Cervera. A year before the war Cervera, on 
being told that in case of hostilities he would have 
command of the squadron, replied: “In that case I shall 
accept, knowing that I am going to a Trafaigar.” Asked 
how the disaster could have been avoided, he replied again : 
“ By allowing me to expend beforehand fifty thousand tons 
of coal in evolutions and ten thousand projectiles in target 
practice. Otherwise we shall go to a Trafalgar.” And they 
did. 

But if efficiency be the indispensable quality of a fleet, 
victory cannot be won without concentration. ‘“ Exclusive- 
ness of purpose,” again we quote Napoleon after Captain 
Mahan, “is the secret of great successes and of great opera- 
tions.” And America, instead of wasting her fleet in protect- 
ing an unattacked coast, concentrated herself on the destruc- 
tion of the sea-power of Spain; and when once Admiral 
Cervera’s squadron was destroyed there was an end of resist- 
ance. Captain Mahan concludes his book with a very intelli- 
gent chapter on “The Moral Aspect of War,” and an implicit 
condemnation of the Hague Conference. Such discussions 
and such conferences must always be lost in a mist of aca- 
demics ; yet it is sometimes interesting to establish the simple 
truth in defiance of professors and advocates of peace 
at any price. “Even the material evils of war,” says 
Captain Mahan, “are less than the moral evil of com- 
pliance with wrong ”; it is possible to go even further, and 
to declare that, despite the inevitable bloodshed and cruelty, 
war also has its material benefits. But sometimes the truth 
emerges from a discussion which might seem idle; and the 
Hague Conference did but make it more certain that, so long 
as there is a national conscience, felt by the people or by a 
“divinely appointed’? Emperor, so long will there be war. 
Arbitration is (and must always be) useless, because, dealing 
with facts, it leaves this national conscience out of account. 
And if war is to live with the life of the world, it is better 
that the people, which makes it, should understand its 
intricacies and its ideals. Such is the purpose and argument 
of Captain Mahan’s book, and we cannot endorse it too insis- 
tently. 





MR. BEECHING’S “ MILTON.”* 
Tue Clarendon Press and Mr. Beeching deserve well of the 
Republic of Letters, for they have given us a new and most 
excellent series of Milton editions. ‘The scholar and the 
gentleman” with wide shelves and a big library has in the 
7s. 6d. edition a handsome volume well worthy of the 
binder’s art. The humbler man whose books must oc- 
casionally move in a box is served in the smaller, thinner 
volume (price 8s.), printed on the exquisite special paper 
of the Clarendon Press, which feels like tissue-paper, 
and yet does not let the print show through. The only 
fault of this edition is that it may make the foreigner 
think that Milton was a poet with a very meagre output. 
Lastly comes the pocket edition, called “The Oxford 
Miniature Milton,” at 3s. 6d, also on the thin paper. 
This is the volume for the traveller. It will go into a big 
waistcoat pocket, and yet, wonderful to say, the type is 
quite big, and so the edition really readable. Which of the 
three books is best for a man to buy only the man himself 
can say, but there is good reason for possessing all. Mr. 
Beeching’s preface is a model of what prefaces to new 
editions of great poets should be. It is not a lecture 
on Milton such as might suitably be delivered at a 
Mechanics’ Institute, but a clear, helpful exposition of the 





* The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by H. ¢. Beeching. Oxford; 
The Clarendon Press. 7] 


{Three issues, price respectively &., 78. 6d., and 3s. 6d.] 





. . *,8 ibe 
special machinery of the edition. Till we read Nr Beeching’ 
f l held with wh i 
preface we always held with what Dr. Johnson would h 
described as “a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance.” “am 
the desire to reprint Milton exactly and with the original g “ 
ing was a kind of literary vice. Mr. Beeching has ielsigalee 
that there is good reason for the exact reproduction “5 
as he shows conclusively, a great help to the Milton, 
prosody. Milton is the greatest conscious master of * 
harmonies of verse in our literature. Needless to say be 
sought always for variety without extravagance in his dries 
and therefore was careful to avoid the perpetual monotony of 
“the drumming decasyllabon.” But the ordinary man and 
editor with the ear of a metronome loves nothing so much u 
an iambic line which goes like the clock. In order to arrive 
at this perfection, as he deems it, he—the ordinary editor— 
always makes great play with the eds in the past tense and 
past participle. When it helps him to a regular jolt of verse 
to have the e/ fully pronounced, he insisted that it is éd, as in 
“enthronéd.” When the verse will go, we will not Say more 
smoothly, but more mechanically with the ed mute, then he 
assumes that the poet meant it to be mute. Mr. Beeching by 
going to the original spelling has been able to show that 
Milton adopted no such Procrustean tactics with our language, 
But what we mean can be best understood by a quotation 
from Mr. Beeching’s preface :— 

“It is notorious that in Paradise Lost some words were spelt 
upon a deliberate system, and it may very well happen that jy 
the volume of minor poems which the poet saw through the press 
in 1645, there were spellings no less systematic. Prof, Masson 
makes a great point of the fact that Milton’s own spelling 
exhibited in the autograph manuscript of some of the minor 
poems preserved in Trinity College, Cambridge, does not corre 
spond with that of the printed copy. This is certainly true, as 
the reader may see for himself by comparing the passage from 
the manuscript given in the appendix with the corresponding 
place in the text. Milton’s own spelling revels in redundant e's 
while the printer of the 1645 book is very sparing of them, But 
in cases where the spelling affects the metre, we find that the 
printed text and Milton’s manuscript closely correspond; and it 
is upon its value in determining the metre, quite as much as its 
antiquarian interest, that I should base a justification of this 
reprint. Take, for instance, such a line as the eleventh of 
Comus, which Prof. Masson gives as :— 

Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
A reader not learned in Miltonic rhythms will certainly read this 
line: 


Amongst th’ enthroned gods 
But the 1645 edition reads : 
Amongst the enthron’d gods 


and so does Milton’s manuscript. Again, in line 597, Prof. 


Masson reads : 

Tt shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, &e. 
But the 1645 text and Milton’s manuscript read self-consum’d ; 
after which word there is to be understood a metrical pause to 
mark the violent transition of the thought. Again in the second 
line of the Sonnet to a Nightingale Prof. Masson has: 

Warblest at eve when all the woods are still 


but the early edition, which probably follows Milton’s spelling, 
though in this case we have no manuscript to compare, reads 
‘Warbl’st.2 So the original text of Samson, 1. 670, has 
‘temper’st.’” 

That is a shrewd blow for the gentlemen who say blank verse 
“ won’t scan ” when it does not go like a machine. Mr. Beeching 
makes an equally interesting discovery in dealing with 
Milton’s curious habit of sometimes spelling me, he, and she, 
“ mee,” “ hee,” and “shee ” :— 


« A word may be allowed here on the famous correction among 
the Errata prefixed to the first edition; ‘Lib. 2. v. 414, for we 
read wee. This correction shows not only that Miltou had 
theories about spelling, but also that he found means, though his 
sight was gone, to ascertain whether his rules had been carried 
out by his printer; and in itself this fact justifies a facsimile 
reprint. What the principle in the use of the double vowel 
exactly was (and it is found to affect the other monosyllabic 
pronouns) it is not so easy to discover, though roughly it is clear 
the reduplication was intended to mark emphasis. For example, 
in the speech of the Divine Son after the battle in heaven 
(vi. 810-817) the pronouns which the voice would naturally 
emphasise are spelt with the double vowel : 

Stand onely and behold 
Gods indignation on these Godless pourd | 
By mee; not you but mee they have despis'd, 
Yet envied ; against mee is all thir rage, 
Because the Father, t’whom in Heav’n supream 
Kingdom and Power and Glorie appertains, 
Hath honourd me according to his will. 


Therefore to mee thir doom he hath assig’n’d. 
In the Son’s speech offering himself as Redeemer (iii. 


227-249) 
where the pronoun all through is markedly ewphasised, it 8 
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; first four times, and afterwards me; but it is 
cited ee i shene first four times the emphatic word does not 
ee ie the stressed place of the verse, so that a careless reader 
ent col emphasise it, unless his attention were specially called 
mi : 


by some such sign : be 

Behold mee then, mee for him, life for life 

I offer, on mee let thine anger fall ; 

Account mee man, 
In the Hymn of Creation (v. 160-209) where ye occurs fourteen 

os, the emphasis and the metrical stress six times out of seven 
peat and the pronoun is spelt yee ; where it is unemphatic, 
yy an unstressed place, it is spelt ye. ‘I'wo lines are 
especially instructive : . 
Speak yee who best can tell, ye Sons of light (1. 169) ; 


and Fountains and yee, that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise * (1. 195). 
In v. 694 it marks, as the voice by its emphasis would mark in 
reading, a change of subject: 

So spake the false Arch-Angel, and infus’d 
Bad influence into th’ unwarie brest 
Of his Associate ; ee (i.e., the associate) together calls, &c.” 
In our opinion, Mr. Beeching has made in these quotations 

a valuable contribution to Miltonic prosody, and we 
congratulate him most heartily thereon. But he should go 
further, and give us a special and exhaustive study of Milton’s 
theory of blank verse,—epic and dramatic. Most people now 
understand that Milton did not give up rhyme because he 
found it too difficult, but comparatively few realise what he 
was really about, and how, by a curious and only half-con- 
scious effort, he, the High Priest of Classicism, “ threw back ” 
metrically, both in his blank-verse rhythms—which always 
tend to the dactylic lilt—and in his alliterations, to the early 
English poets. Unrhymed alliterative verse is the primitive 
authentic medium for English poetry. We cannot, however, 
pursue the subject further now, and must be content with 
letting our readers know that in this new edition the great 
scholar-poet is edited by a schvlar and one who understands 
that when Milton failed to be mechanically iambic it was not 
because his ear deserted him for the moment but because he 
was seeking higher harmonies,—harmonies which “ bring to 
their sweetness no satiety.” 





ROME AND ST. PETER.* 
Tue subject of St. Peter's connection with Rome has for 
many generations furnished Protestant and Catholic con- 
troversialists with endless matter for barren disputation. 
Protestants have either denied that St. Peter ever was in 
Rome, or have insisted that at least there was no evidence for 
the alleged fact. Catholics, on the other hand, have asserted 
that Peter lived in Rome for some five-and-twenty years, 
that he was the first Bishop of Rome, and that he was put to 
death in the Circus of Nero in that city in A.D. 67 during 
the first great persecution of the Church under Nero. Each 
party to the controversy has, of course, been actuated by a 
special motive. The Catholic desired to establish on what he 
regarded as firm foundations the stupendous claims of the 
Papacy ; while the Protestant desired to show that those 
slaims were historically baseless, The quarrel is a wearisome 
one except to zealots and fanatics. The question of St. 
Peter’s residence in Rome is as purely a historical problem 
as Theodoric’s residence at Ravenna, and must be 
dissociated entirely from the Zw es Petrus of the Papal 
claims, and from the anti-Papal outery of the Protestant. It 
is mainly in this spirit that the learned work of Father 
Barnes has been written, and excepting in one or two 
passages there is not a line which can give offence. The 
author is a master of Roman archxology, and a master with 
original views of his own on many points. He has not only 
set before his readers the Catholic tradition as to St. Peter’s 
connection with Rome, but he has given us the best account 
in English of that wonderful building, or group of buildings, 
old St. Peter’s, which stood beneath the site of the mighty 
basilica of Bramante and Michael Angelo. Even if the 
reader were quite indifferent as to what became of St. Peter's 
body, or as to whether the Prince of the Apostles lived and 
taught in Rome, he could not fail to learn much of Roman 
antiquities from this work, or make a Roman visit more 
profitable than in the case of most persons it is apt to be. In 
a word, we have nothing but praise for the great learning and 
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Kome, and his Tomb on the Vativan Hill. By Arthur Stapylton 
M.A., Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. London ; Swan Sonnenschein 
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the calm historical spirit which, for the most part, pervades 
this very interesting work. 


It may at once be said that opinion has, on the whole, gone 
with the traditional or Catholic view as to St. Peter’s residence 
in Rome. The entire trend of the new school of Roman 
archwology, as represented by Professor Lanciani, is towards 
the acceptance of persistent tradition where not contradicted 
by patent facts. If this principle is applied to Roman 
classical archzxology, it also holds good in regard to the 
Christian antiquities of Rome, and we must not be deterred 
from holding to it by the manufactured “relics” of which 
the Church has at times been so prolific. The literary argu- 
ments for the Petrine residence in Rome are more indirect 
than direct, but taken together they uphold the Catholic 
tradition. First, the ‘“‘ Babylon” from which St. Peter dated 
his first Epistle could not have been Babylon on the 
Euphrates, but meant Rome, just as it means Rome in the 
Apocalypse, in which prophetic work occurs the passage: 
“ Rejoice over her thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
prophets; for God hath avenged you upon her.” The most 
obvious meaning here is that the coming fall of Rome seen 
in vision by the seer of Patmos is a divine vengeance for the 
murder of St. Peter and St. Paul,—the two Apostles who at that 
date had actually suffered martyrdomin Rome. But the most 
positive evidence is that derived from actual monuments. We 
have first the portraits of Peter and Paul accepted as genuine 
in the fourth century, concerning which Professor Lan- 
ciani writes that they were “carefully preserved in Rome ever 
since their lifetime,” and that “they were familiar to every 
one, even to school-children.” Next it is certain that Con- 
stantine raised the great basilicas over the tombs of both 
Peter and Paul, thus showing that there was no doubt early 
in the fourth century of their having suffered martyrdom in 
Rome. Pope Damasus also put a memorial tablet in the 
Catacombs, whither their bodies were said to have been trans- 
ferred for a time. The houses of Pudens and Aquila, where 
Peter is traditionally said to have lived, were turned into 
oratories,—this is not so forcible. The date of June 29th 
was early accepted as that of Peter’s execution. Christians 
and pagans alike began to name their children Peter and 
Paul, and the workers in metals and stones began to repro- 
duce in Rome the likenesses of the two great Christian 
martyrs. It is inconceivable that this last step should have 
been taken unless Peter was in some way known to the 
Romans; an obscure Jewish preacher in a distant part of the 
Roman Empire would have been of no significance to the 
citizens of Rome. Such is the general evidence for the 
Roman residence of St. Peter, which, taken with the per- 
sistent tradition, would seem to an impartial mind to 
possess a fairly adequate weight. 


The Christian Church up to the time of Nero had 
suffered only at the hands of Jews; Rome had tolerated it as 
a supposed Jewish sect. But Nero, in order to escape from 
the accusation of having set fire to the magnificent city, 
fastened the suspicion on the Christians who were put to 
death in the cireus and gardens of Nero, where the Vatican 
and St. Peter’s now stand. In this brutal massacre (or rather 
in its resumption after a pause) St. Peter was crucified, and 
we are told that the crucifixion probably took place at a meta 
on the south side of the present basilica. The martyrs were 
buried on the spot, but the remains of Peter, in common with 
those of Paul, who was beheaded by the Ostian Way, near 
the grand basilica of St. Paul Without the Walls erected to 
commemorate the event, were taken to the Catacombs, where, 
for purposes of safety, they were for a long time concealed, 
Then they were taken back to the Vatican Hill, where they 
were reinterred, and a great cross of gold was erected over 
the sarcophagus by Constantine and Helena, This tomb is 
supposed to stand. inder the “ confessio” with the ever-burning 
lights, the Papal altar and the great baldacchino, which are 
exactly under the centre of the gigantic dome of St. Peter’s. 
Father Barnes furnishes us with a very careful criticism of 
all that has been written on this point, and gives us an 
account of the examinations that have been made. Very 
rarely has the chamber to which the stairway from the 
“‘confessio” leads been opened, but a point has been reached 
whence handkerchiefs used to be passed through the fenes- 
treila in order to receive special sanctity from contact with 
the tomb. 
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A large portion of this work is devoted to a minute account 
of old St. Peter’s, which is of deep interest, as no building 
since the world has stood has seen more strange sights 
or has been of more significance than this venerable 
basilica, which, during a thousand years, saw Gregory the 
Great and Innocent III., Hun and Goth and Lombard, 
Emperors, Kings, and priests, and whose walls resounded 
alike with the clash of arms and the chanting of saints. 
Rongbly, old St. Peter’s was built in this way. Thirty- 
five steps led up to an atrium with arcades on the 
sides, parallel with one of which was a colonnade with 
tombs of Popes. In the centre of the atriwm were foun- 
tains, and at the corner opposite to the tombs was a grand 
campanile. After passing through this court, five doors 
of bronze led into the basilica, which was about 340 ft. long, 
terminating in a raised tribune; the basilica had side aisles, 
and the author enters with much learning into the question 
as to whether it had a transept like the basilica of St. Paul. 
At the back of the church was another building joined to it 
transversely, which was built by one Probus. On the left 
side of the basilica as one entered was the private entrance 
of the Popes. The great mass of buildings backed by the 
Aurelian walls must have been most impressive ; and within, 
though despoiled at many periods, the plates, crosses, and 
vessels of gold and silver must have seemed gorgeous to 
beholders. No such deep feeling can ever cluster round the 
present splendid edifice as gathered round that stately and 
historic group, witness alike of early and of medieval] 
Christianity. The general notion about the present St. 
Peter’s, that it was reared all of a piece, as it were, is not 
correct. During the residence of the Popes at Avignon old 
St. Peter’s fell rapidly into decay, and was found by Martin V. 
at the Papal restoration little else than a rubbish-heap. 
Bramante was unhappily permitted to destroy wholesale, 
but even then much of the new work was blended with the 
old, and in a picture we see the new dome rising behind the 
facade of the old church. The present basilica, we must 
remember, is built over the old one. So it is with every 
edifice in that wonderful city. Layer upon layer of the 
world’s civilisation lie there, epitome almost of human 
history. 





UNWRITTEN LAW.* 


Miss PitcarrNn unquestionably hit upon an excellent idea 
when she bethought her to go to nearly a score of representa- 
tive men and get from each a written account of the special 
code of honour and special ideal of achievement by which his 
profession is governed. Unfortunately, when an idea has to 
be carried out by a mind other than the one which originally 
conceived it, difliculties arise; and when the executants are 
many, this cause of imperfection multiplies. Also, there was 
a very grave obstacle to success inherent in the plan. Ask 
any man what “ideal” he sets before himself, and you will 
certainly embarrass him. A soldier may tell you in a general 
way what he thinks every soldier ought to aim at; he will 
not tell you what he aims at himself. And if you ask him 
for the unwritten code of military conduct, he will probably 
be of opinion that it had better remain unwritten. For these 
reasons almost ali the writers in the volume have confined 
themselves to generalities on a subject where only the 
particular instance is really significant. One kind of 
unwritten law may fairly be written down—-the rules of 
etiquette-—and there is a good deal in this kind which 
will interest, especially in Sir Edward Malet’s paper 
concerning Ambassadors. We confess, for instance, that we 
did not know that an Ambassador has no sex, and conse- 
quently that in John Oliver Hobbes’s play the hero might 
have saved the heroine from a risky situation by declaring 
that he acted as her chaperon. But far more interesting is 
the following ob:ter dictum -—“ It occasionally happens that 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to whom we will suppose 
you to be speaking, lets fall an unguarded expression. Never 
take advantage of it. It is useless to repeat words of his 
which he did not intend to utter. By reporting such words 
you lose his wonfidence and mislead your own Government.” 
This, howeve’: is rather a piece of practical advice than a 
ruling on the point of honour; and the title of the book leads 
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one to expect the latter. Mr. Augustine Birrell, who is 

tigate : : an 
expert in giving the public what it wants, does not fail it 
here, and when he writes about barristers he at once sMade 
the question of general interest,—Is a barrister bound to sr. 
mote the cause of truth or the cause of his client SUpposin 
them to beincompatible? W i = 8 

P e may note in passing that Mf, 

Birrell makes it clear that the barrister owes and pays more 
allegiance to truth than the public supposes; but we are not 
going to comment upon this essay, which is a model of what 
the rest should have been. We have merely to remark that 
we should have liked from Sir Edward Malet a discussion of 
the popular view that an Ambassador is a person “sent to 
lie abroad for the service of his country,” rather than a Berieg 
of hints on etiquette. But it is easy to understand that 
whatever a diplomatist’s personal view may be, he cannot 
lightly dogmatise on the question whether an Ambassador 
may justifiably practise the suppressio veri or even the 
suggestio false. 

The military code of honour is so publicly recognised that 
it might perhaps have been more amply defined by the threg 
soldiers who write of their profession. Perhaps the neglect 
arises from the principle that everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, and each expected the other to lay down general 
principles. We cannot see, indeed, why one officer should 
speak for the Army, another for the Engineers, and another 
for the Artillery in this matter; surely the unwritten laws 
and ideals are the same for the whole service. Much in them 
might have been discussed, the question, for instance, 
whether a senior officer is bound to look after the moral 
conduct of his juniors or no. Every adjutant is clear that itis 
part of his business to see that the young officer turns up at 
mess unimpeachable in appearance; but how far does he 
accept responsibility for the tone of talk in the mess-room? 
How far does a Colonel feel himself bound to enforce 
sumptuary laws? These are surely matters upon which 
every military man must make up his mind in forming an 
ideal of conduct. Another point which is neglected, and 
might have been handled with great effect, is the duty of 
displaying contempt of danger. It is a matter on which 
opinion has changed. War grows more businesslike, and 
colours do not go into action; in every previous conflict men 
died by scores that a flag might continue to fly. Moreover, 
in the Peninsular days it was apparently hardly admissible 
that an officer should take cover, and men deliberately drew 
the enemy’s fire. Just as Nelson wore all his stars at 
Trafalgar, so Charles Napier when on the field at Busaco 
with the Staff—his regiment not being in action—was con- 
spicuous by his scarlet coat. Some one told him to puta 
cloak over it, but he said: ‘‘They are the colours of my 
regiment, and I will show or fall in them.” Ina quarter of 
an hour he was shot through the jaw. William Napier relates 
that taking a boat’s crew into a cutting-out enterprise under 
a heavy fire, he saw one big fellow duck, and told him not to 
be a coward, but hold up his head. “ Bedad, I will when 
there’s room for it,” the man replied. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, some considerable trace of this feeling lingers 
among both oflicers and men in our Army, and costs 
many lives in the present war, though the colours and 
distinctive uniforms have disappeared inevitably before 
modern rifle-fire ; and we suspect that if General Manrice’s 
article had been written within the last three months this 
question would have been treated. He does, however, make 
one admirable point in insisting upon the divergence between 
civilian and wilitary views of military courage. An officer 
sent out with the Prince Imperial failed to assist the Prince 
to mount his horse; public opinion condoned his behavioar, 
soldiers cashiered him. In the Jameson Raid a portion of 
public opinion, though we are glad to believe only the vain 
and foolish part of it, saw heroism in the conduct of officers 
who disregarded their military obligations in order to take 
part in a foolhardy enterprise, and this opinion of their 
heroism was in no way modified by the fact that the raiders, 
showing a belated common-sense, surrendered after incur- 
ring a most moderate percentage of casualties. Mblitary 
opinion was perfectly clear that the business was unsoldierly 
from its beginning to its ignominious end. 


If it is strange that the book should be furnished with 





three different versions of the military point of view, it is 
stranger that many other professions should have been 
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— ed. ‘The Rev. A. Austen Leigh expounds the ideals of 
VicesOhancellors, whom it is hard to picture as a class; but 
why does no one formulate the unwritten ethics which 
regulate the conduct of company directors? Why is the 
book silent on the etiquette and.code of the Stock Exchange, 
_-qhere we believe a pencil memorandum jotted in a note- 
hook is always held to have binding force as the record of a 
bargain. Doctors afford a good subject, but Mr. Brudenell 
Carter avoids underlining the more ridiculous aspects of pro- 
fessional decoram. A medical man hears imputations of 
gelf-advertisement if he writes in an ordinary magazine on a 
snbject of general interest of which he has special knowledge. 
We have heard a leading physician express a doubt whether 
he might not have offended the fine sensitiveness of profes- 
sioval conscience by publishing a work on meteorology with 
his name to it,—though why any one should propose to 
employ a doctor because he has views on weather statistics 
isnot clear. Professional etiquette in some of its aspects is 
seen perhaps most clearly from the outside,—as, for instance, 
by Mr. Fuller Maitland, a musical critic, who writes of 
musical rules of precedence, and generally of the special 
conventions which prevail among the most irritable of all 
classes. But enough has been said to indicate that the book, 
although in some ways disappointing, contains much of great 


general interest. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Ix a classification of modern works of fiction by their 
sabjecbor scheme, a separate category ought certainly to be 
reserved for those in which the framework of the plot is 
furnished by a holiday journey. It may take the form of a 
trip within a restricted area, as in the Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton, or, a8 in the romances of Sara Jeannette Duncan, 
carry as half or all the way round the globe. Of all the 
workers in this field of romance, the Americans have, perhaps, 
distingrished themselves most, One need go no further in 
support of this contention than the famous “tramps” of 
Mark Twain, or the experiences of Miss Wiggin’s delightful 
Penelope, Mr. Howells, again. another adept in the art of 
romanticising the conditions of modern travel, gives us in 
Their Silver Wedding Journey a delightful counterpart to his 
earlier work, Their Wedding Journey. Mr. Basil March, now 
a snocessful but overworked mayuzine editor, well on in the 
“fifties,” has been reluctantly persuaded to take a long 
holiday, and after a certain amount of agonising indecision 
on the part of his wife, sails for Europe, with Carlsbad 
as his objective. Oa the voyage, however, they become much 
interested in the romantic possibilities of an acquaintance 
between an impressionable young journalist (who is going to 
Europe to act as private secretary to a German-American 
millionaire) and a beautiful New Yorker, daughter of a 
cantankerous General. Mrs. March is a born match-maker 
of the suotle type, her husband is far more interested in the 
young people than he cares to admit, and at their subsequent 
Meetings — not altogether fortuitous — opportunities are 
afforded by the friendly elders for the development of the 
tender passion. Owing, however, to the prickly jealousy of 
the General, the friction between Burnamy (the young 
private secretary) and his oppressive patron, and other 
causes, the course of true love runs so far from smoothly 
as quite to spoil the latter part of Mrs. March’s holiday, 
Happily, Mr. Howells is not enamoured of misery, and 
the silver-wedding journey ends in a lovers’ meeting. 
We have been especially struck at the skill which Mr. 
Howells has shown in treating of the minutie of modern 
travel, as they would affect a cultivated but stay-at- 
tome couple, without fatiguing the reader or interfering 
with the progress of the sentimental interest. The ont- 
look of the husband, an accomplished, fastidions, nervons, 
sympathetic, “tired” American, is admirably realised and 
maintained throughout. Last, and best of all, Mr. Howells 
gives convincing proof that subtlety of analysis is compatible 
with an entire absence of morbidity. 











*(1.) Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. London: Harper 
aad Brothers. (63.)—-(2.) Mirry-Ann. By Norma Lorimer. London: Methuen 
aud Co, [63]—~3.) Tie World’s Mercy. By Maxwell Gray. London: W. 
‘enematin, (63.]——(4.) The Worshipper of the Image. By Richard L. Gallienne. 


[63 
don: John Lane. (33. 6d.J——(5.) The House of tie Wizard. By M. Imiay 
or. London: Gay and Bird. [6s] ——(6.) The Money Sense. By John 
=wabge Winter. London: Grant Richards. [€3.J]——(7.) Loaves and Fishes. 
oy Bessle Reynolds. London: Elliot Stock. (és.]——(8.) Uncle Peter. By Sema 
Jeb. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [63] ——(9.) A Maid of the Moor. By M. E 
son. London: C. Arthur Pearson. [6s.]——-(10.} Cimder-Pat), Tales. By 
London: Grant Richards. [33. 6d.j 












Manx fiction has come in most people’s minds to be so 
inseparably associated with the recent exploits of Mr. Hall 
Caine that it is only fair to “Norma Lorimer” to acquit her of 
any intention to challenge comparison in Wirry-Ann with that 
enormously circulated author. The heroine, who lives with her 
grand-uncle, a rough old fisherman, is as good and clever as 
she is beautiful, but her grace and accomplishments only 
emphasise the mystery of her illegitimacy. Mirry-Ann bas 
three suitors: the Squire, Frank Christian; Dick Schofield, a 
young University man acting as tutor in the house of an 
Amazonian widow; and a lubberly young fisherman. Fortune 
favours the Squire, Mirry-Ann’s grand-uncle backs the fisher- 
man, but her heart is given to the tutor. The choice is further 
narrowed down by the momentous discovery of her mother’s 
marriage lines, proving her to be the legitimate child of the 
late Squire and half-sister of Frank Christian. She is, how- 
ever, too generous to make capital out of this discovery, though 
sorely provoked by the really bratal behaviour of the young 
Squire’s sister ; and when the young fisherman loses his sight 
while rescuing her grand-uncle from his burning cottage. she 
decides to reward his devotion with her hand. The results of 
Mirry-Ann’s chivalrous reticence are altogether disastrous, 
The blind fisherman, smitten with furious jealousy of the 
innocent Squire, allows him to walk over a precipice without 
a word of warning. However, he is himself opportunely 
eliminated on his marriage day by an access of incarable 
insanity, and the tutor, who has conveniently come in for a 
small fortune, returns to console the afflicted heroine. Though 
somewhat marred by its lurid catastrophe, this is a well- 
written and interesting novel. 


The five stories collected in the volume which derives its 
name, The World’s Mercy, from the longest, are unequal in 
merit as well as diversified in character. “The World’s 
Mercy” is one of those elaborately constructed experiments 
in ayony-piling that lose half their effect from the lack of 
inevitableness. The heroine isa young married woman who 
has lost three children owing to the brutality and cruelty of 
a drunken husband. The opening chapter describes how she 
rushes out of the house with her sick baby to escape personal 
violence, and, while half-mad with terror, unwittingly com- 
promises herself by taking refuge with a neighbour,—a young 
doctor. The child dies, the wife remains perdue with the young 
doctor, and eventually consents to become his mistress. After 
several years her protector decides to marry, and deserts her. 
Mv-antime, the drauken husband has reformed, and, after ten 
years, comes across his wife, who in despair has taken to 
drink and thieving, and sunk to the status of a street flower- 
seller. There is a deathbed reconciliation, and the husband 
devotes himself to the fifth child, who was born after his wife 
had left him The story is painfal enough in its outlines, but 
the artificiality of its treatment robs it of all poignancy. “A 
Sweet Revenge” is a slight but agreeable sketch of the dis- 
comfiture of an heiress-hunter, the heiress having successfally 
reso'ted to the familiar device of a preliminary disgaise, 
From persiflage we again turn to strenuous sentiment in “ An 
Old Song.” another long-drawn essay in the art of gratuitous 
pathos. “ The Widow’s Clock,” which concludes the collection, 
attributes to the English rustic sentiments somewhat sag- 
gestive of the operatic peasant, bat it is a genial little idyll 
all the same, 





Antony, the surnameless hero of Mr. Le Qaliienne’s new 
fantasy, was a decadent poetaster who lived in the woodlands 
with his amiable wife Beatrice and their four-year-o!d 
daughter Wonder. They were a most united and happy 
family until Antony one day brought home from Covent 
Garden the plaster death-mask of a girl who had drowned 
herself in the Seine. Defying the laws of gender, Antony 
christened the mask “ Silencieus,’ worshipped it, and talked 
to it, untilat length the mask began to answer him back. He 
then discovered that the original had been Sappho, but that at 
various successive ages and in different reincarnations it had 
been identified with a number of famons or notorious women. 
Finally, the mask claimed a “ buman sacrifice,” whereon the 
submissive Antony forced his child Wonder to kiss it, with 
the result that she sickened and died. Smitten with remorse 
and resentment against the image, Antony now enjoyed 4 
lucid interval, during which he treated his wife affectionately, 
and took her away to the hills for change of air. On their 
return howe he took a ‘huge hammer’ and went forth to smash 
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the mask, but his courage failing him, buried it instead. 
Despairing of her husband’s recovery—by this time his mania 
had become acute—Beatrice, instead of having him locked up, 
went out and drowned herself. When she was taken from 
the pond Antony cheerfally remarked: “It is very sad—poor 
little Beatrice—but how beautiful! It must be wonderful to 
die like that.” It is only right to add that he had been 
drinking heavily. Viewed either as a story or an allegory, 
Lhe Worshipper of the Image is a deplorably maudlin per- 
formance. 


Mr. Imlay Taylor gives a clever picture of the time of 
Nenry VIII. in The House of the Wizard, a novel which 
has the added attraction—not always to he met with in his- 
torical romances—of an engrossing love interest. Seeing 
that the sad last days of the unfortunate Katharine of 
Arragon, the brief triumph and subsequent humiliation of 
Anne Boleyn, and the birth of Jane Seymour's son all come 
within the scope of the story, Mr. Taylor certainly cannot 
be accused of neglecting one of the most salient characteristics 
of the Monarch whom the schoolboy described as “the most 
celebrated of widowers,” On the other hand, the figure of 
the wizard is not so impressive as its author doubtless meant 
it tobe. His part in the story is not very important, and 
there seems no special reason why his house should give its 
name to the book. But criticisms of such minor defects are 
ungenerous in regard to a book as readable and entertaining 
as this. 


The indefatigable “ John Strange Winter ” has returned to 
her more illustrious nom de guerre, though The Money Sense 
is by no means the cheerful, prattling sort of book which first 
brought that signature into notice. It presents a clever but 
most unlovely picture of a most unlovable set of people, and 
the reader cannot tell which he dislikes the most, the heroine 
or her successive husbands,—the good-natured, profligate 
little Jew whom she divorces, or that horrible old Silenus, 
the fashionable portrait painter whom she marries later on. 
In fact, the whole book, without being guilty of grossness, 
“hath a kind of smack” (as Gobbo would say) which makes 
it anything but palatable reading. 


Loaves and Fishes is a sympathetic account of the brave 
struggle made bya Nonconformist clergyman and his wife 
to live on an income of £100 a year, The story is interesting 
and pleasantly written, though the solution of the difficulties 
of the devoted couple is not very well contrived. A young 
lady, however deserving her parents may be, does not as a 
rule, on the completion of her term of training as a public 
singer, step into the enjoyment of an excellent income as the 
outcome of success at a single oratorio concert. 


Most of us will be glad, after reading “Sema Jeb’s ” novel 
Uncle Peter, that Uncle Peter was not our uncle. His idea of 
avuncular duty was to carry off a small child of five and 
bring it up in a “ vast solitude” in Norway. This is more 
in keeping with a nonsense rhyme of Mr. Lear than with the 
method of a normal novel. However, the worthy gentleman was 
slightly insane, which is a good excuse for him ; especially as 
by a series of most fortunate coincidences the nephew, who tells 
the story, at last discovered his real parentage and comes by 
hisown. For the rest, the book is written in a lively vein 
and is fairly easy of perusal. 


Miss Stevenson has chosen too large a canvas in A Maid of 
the Moor, with the result that her story is confused and the 
portraiture somewhat hazy. Readers who have a good deal 
of time and patience to disentangle the threads will be 
rewarded by a quiet story, marked bya certain amount of 
interest and some indication on the part of the author of a 
power of character drawing. 


Mr. Lindsey’s Crnder-Path Tales, a collection of episodes 
in the life of an athlete, are more notable for their technical 
knowledge than romantic quality. We have found it difficult 
to be profoundly interested in the exploits and fortunes of 
the narrator, a Lancashire amateur of good family who 
leaves England under a cloud and turns professional and 
trainer in the States. The design on the cover is a good 
example of the dangers of realism. It is probably a correct 
delineation of a ronner taking a hurdle in the “ three strides,” 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—— 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as 
reserved for review in other forms.] have not been 





Outlines of Modern Tactics. By Lieutenant-Colonel R, Gunter 
(William Clowes and Sons. 7s. Gd.) — Colonel Gunter’s 
admirable little manual of tactics has now reached g third 
edition, and has been enlarged by new sections on hill and 
savage warfare, drawn from experiences, during the last fey 
years, in the Soudan and on the Indian Frontier. Itisa clear and 
well-arranged epitome, well fitted to form a first work on the 
subject and an introduction to more elaborate works. The author 
has an extensive acquaintance with Continental systems, and the 
illustrations are valuable and suggestive. The results are 
tabulated, and there is abundance of detail, but certain genergl 
governing principles are clearly maintained throughout. In the 
chapter “Infantry in Defence,” on p. 164, deep trenches, well 
pushed forward, are advocated in hill-fighting, a device of which 
our enemies are teaching us the value in the present war. This 
little work has won a position in schools of military instruction, 
and it may be cordially recommended to Volunteers. 


The Iliad. Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D, Vol. 1, 1.x, 
Second Edition. (MacmillanandCo. 18s.)—This second edition 
is justly claimed by Dr. Leaf as “almost a new work,” In the 
first place, it has increased very considerably in bulk, the 
four hundred and twenty-two pages of the first edition 
(published in 1886) are in the second six hundred; and 
then it has grown throughout, the editor bringing to 
bear upon his work the results of an ampler study and 
more mature consideration. As far as modification of opinion 
is concerned, Dr. Leaf must speak for himself. ‘The only serious 
change in point of view between this volume and its predecessor 
is that involved in a full acceptance of the Peisistratean recen- 
sion as an all-important factor in the constitution of the Iliad.” 
On the question of the “indivisible supremacy” of a single Homer, 
Dr. Leaf holds that there was an original poem on the Mins, 
the tale of which is told in Books I., XI., XV., XVI., XVIL-XIX, 
“ Here, at least, we need not hesitate to see the work of a single 
poet, perhaps the greatest in the world’s history.” But these six 
books must be still further reduced, for “ there is not one of 
them which has not received large additions.” Some of the vary 
finest portions of the Iliad are outside this narrow circle. The 
latter part of VI.,for instance, has to be regarded as a latar 
addition. Dr. Leaf does not fail to see signs of a later hand. Of 
Saxpudev yeAdoaca, for instance, he says: “A decidedly famous 
phrase, but hardly like the oldest epic style.’ We must frankly 
own that this sort of criticism seems to us a little audacious, On 
the general question we will only say that Dr. Leaf makes such 
large deductions from his concession of a “ Homer” that he is 
little or nothing better than a heretic. This, however, does not 
interfere with the value of his contribution to Homeric scholar- 
ship. Appendix A is devoted to an important point in Homeric 
grammar, “the use of the possessive pronouns és, éés,” and 
Appendix B to “ Homeric Armour,” and is excellently illustrated 
with reproductions of Mycenaean relics. 


St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek. By the Rev. Arthur Wright. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wright, whose labours in the 
field of inquiry into the sources of the Gospels are well known, has 
given us here a valuable work. After an introduction explaining 
his principles, his method, and his general conclusions, he exhibits 
the results of his inquiry in a series of tabular forms. These are 
far too complex for us to attempt to criticise or even to describe 
them. But we may commend them to the careful attention of 
scholars. Possibly we may be allowed to suggest a caution. In 
one paragraph (p. 117) we have a suggestion first that “some 
Platonist, who taught the absolute indestructibility of the human 
soul, may have altered the wording” [of Luke xii. 5), and that 
“the Stoics seem to have had influence over the Gospel records,” 
the passage being Luke xxii. 39-46. May not such conjectures 
carry us a very long way ? 

The Divine Discipline of Israel, by C. Buchanan Gray, M.A. (A. 
and C, Black), is a contribution to the great subject of “Pro- 
gressive Revelation.” It consists of a paper and three lectures, 
the first read before the Congregational Union, the latter 
delivered to the Friends’ Summer School of Theology. We 
recognise to the full the value of such teaching as Mr. Gray's. 
Some writers would explain away all that is distinctive im 
Hebrew history; others insist on putting this history outside the 
course of human events, and so making it impossible and in- 
credible. We look to such utterances as these to keep the 





but might be mistaken by a layman for a one-legged man 
keeping wicket. 


Christian Church from such extremes. 
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—— Addresses. Edited by the Rev. O. P, Wardell-Yerburgh. 

ye io and Co, 63.)—This is likely to be a very useful 
a the clergy. The exhortation at the end of the 
eolume Service is scarcely suited to the present time. Few 
pe three centuries or so. On the other hand, it is 
— to look forward to an address in substitution by the 
— sine without some anxiety. Here is a collection of 
pr which may well serve as models, the greater number 
ea for educated persons, while some are of a simpler 


character. 

How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Fe. By Eustace H. Miles. 
yA. (Rivingtons. 68. net,)—This is likely to be a useful book, 
if ‘one does not expect too much from it, It gives hints about 
methods, sources of matter, subjects, and the like 3 it does not, 
and cannot, teach any one how to think or write. A few write 
githout training; many, train them as carefully and as long as 
sou will, will never write at all. In the great class between 
there is plenty of room for the beneficial working of such manuals 




















as this, 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—@——_ 

Bligh (WV. G.), Notes on Instruments Best Suited for Engineering Field Work _ 
in India and the Colonies, 8VO ss... seer eseeseeeneesceerenee sees cece (Spon) 7 
Candee (BL. C.), How Women May Earn a Living, 12mo_....... -(Macinillan) 4/6 

Collins (H, D.) and Rockweil (W. H.), Physiology : a Manual for Students, i 
PERN ciiv inks ceinens <agebia euahecenecougee occadosdecccscces(Mireemeld) 7/6 
he Maupassant (Guy), Strong as Death: a Novel, cr 8V0.,..-.... .(Truslove) 3/6 
Dickinson (W. H.), Bing Arthur in Cornwall, cr 8V0......00. oof Longmans) 4:6 
Douglas (Theo ), Nemo: a Novel, Cr 8VO ...4..+e00 eoves eee (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Du (Sir M. E. G.), Notes from a Diary, 1886-1888, 2 vols. er 8vo (J. Murray) 18/0 
Fillot (Anne), A Martial Maid, Cr 8VO.......+0.000 seeee .(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Elworthy (F. F.), Horns of Honour, and other Studies in the Byways ot 
Archeology, 8V0 ..... penuea Gneede i easeccebadtost sececcsses (J. Murray) 10/6 
Exposition de la Messe from La Legende Doree of Jean de Vignay (Longmans) 30/0 
Gore (C.), St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, Vol. IL., er 8vo......(J. Murray) 3/6 
Gray (G. B.), The Divine Discipline of Israel, cr 8VO............4000. (Black) 2/6 
Gurney(L. T.), The Martyrs’ Idyl, and Shorter Poems, cr 8vo ..(Gay & Bird) 4,0 
Guruhill (J.), The Morals of Suicide, cr’ 8VO ......eeseeceeeceees (Longmans) 6/0 
Flall (Bp. A. C. A.), Confirmation, Cr SVO...ceseeseceeeeee seeeeee(Longmans) 5/0 
flardy (E. J.), Mr. Thomas Atkins, Cr 8VO .......scecesseecees eens (Unwin) 60 
Hopper (Nora), Songs of the Morning, Cr 8VO ........+e+eeeee- eee ~~ 3/6 
Keuuie (A. H.), The Boer States, Land, and People, cr Svo ........(Methuen) 6/0 
Middleton (J. E.), Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings....(Macmillan) 7/6 
Mowat(W. and A.), A Treatise on Stairbuilding and Handrailing, imp 8yo(Bell) 28/0 
Orsi (Pletro), Modern Italy, 1748-1898, Cr 8VO .....sseeeeseese scenes (Unwin) 5/0 


Parker (T, J. and W. N.), An Elementary Course of Practical Zoology, cr 8v0 
(Macmillan) 10/6 






Peters (ML C.), Justice to the Jew, 8vo ..... Ecsicncesecoescecess(MMsGnMGmy 7/6 
Primm (P.), The Girl at Riverfleld Manor, cr 8vo -+-.(White) 3/6 
Purley (F. L.), Maitland of Cortezia, cr 8VO ........---- 00 seevecs (Richards) 6/0 
Ramayana: the Epie of Rama Condensed into English Verse by Romesh Dutt, 

CT 8VO sees cagasb eles Kentaceennaces Sev desgeceadvansdcedaceceucews Dent) 12/6 
Reld (H.), Play the Man: Talks with Boys on the Battle of Life ..(Oliphant) 2/6 
Rosetti (D. G:), Hand and Soul, 18mo ....... Seectenuceees «-(Unicorn Press) 2/6 





S} (Helen), The Strong God Circumstance, cr 8VO ....eeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Simpson (John), The New Forestry, 8V0 oseccccccccscccevcceesees+(blmpkin) 25/0 
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oldage. The practical effect of these policies in the 


| National Provident Institution is that the Member's 


TIT T ' life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
| and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insigniti- 
| Cant rate of interest on his payments. 
\ No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





| SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & {ull of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROYAL | to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 


at the breakfast table.” —Society. 


| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR,.—“Sénd immediately to 
| office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


COCOA. | twenty half-pound tins Scliweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 


| schkoff.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
Str ANDREW CLARKB’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
| patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, Lighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Old Age. 

With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
& Y a S ' iz 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 13., 
| 
| 


OUR 


cloth, Of all Booksellers; or sent free fur 1:. by 
the Author, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





LENT 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


Ali Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. : 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 


tion to 
jTrpe-marr. E, DENT and CO,, Ltd, 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Ciock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





Important } 





to those 








Furnish. 








D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. i 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 


, New Illustrated Catalogues 


Contain Hundreds of Photographie Illustrations, of 
the Latest Productions in 





Marked in Plain Figures, ata 
Minimum Profit for Cash. 


The record of steady and substantial progress that has 
never ceased to distinguish HAMPTON and SONS’ buszi- 
ness has been the result of their rigid adherence to these 
principles, and they have pleasure in inviting those who 
are about to Furuish to compare the values they offer 
with the best obtainable elsewhere. 





i Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., 
K 


K 
v 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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NGLISH STUDENT TEACHERS in FRENCH 

TRAINING COLLEGES.—Applications must be sent in by MARCH 15th. 

—Yor particulars and application forms, apply to Miss ALICE GARDNER, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


TF\UTORSHIP, resident or travelling, DESIRED by 

GRADUAND of SCOTCH UNIVERSITY, son of a Clergyman of the 
ae of een Highest references. — Apply, “M.,” Cluny Lodge, West 
Dulwich, S.E. 


U PAIR.—A LADY, experienced in teaching, certificated, 

will GIVE three or four hours daily in HELPING CHILDREN PRE- 

PARE LESSONS for School, care of their wardrobes, reading aloud, shopping, or 

in teaching, in return for a comfortable home, laundress and travelling expenses. 
—Apply, by letter, “ W. S.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £13 a year 
(giving immediate admission), will be COMPETED FOR in JUNE next. One of 
these Scholarships (£80) is confined to candidates not yet members of the School, 
the rest are open to members of the School and others without distinction. Three 
will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of candidates from 11 to 15. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. J. P. LEADER, the 
College, Marlborough. 


4 XETER SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
“4 AMINATION, APRIL 5th and 6th. Great advantages offered for Uni- 
versity education owing to large endowment of leaving exhibitions.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 
QCHORNE COLLEGE, 
kD boys (gentiemen’s sons) have 
annum. Diet, sporis, 
Vicar is Warden, 
JAMES. 


URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for FIVE 
or MORE KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 
BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 
K ING'’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 and £20) 
will be HELD on MARCH 27th and 28th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY,  1900.—Full 

illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 

lands, With itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
post-free—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 




















near. WINSLOW.—Over 600 
been educated. Terms 30 guineas per 
the level of far more expensive schools. 
Kelerence to Parents.—Address, Rev. Dr. 


teaching, ‘45 ON 


Graduate Masters. 























se 2 @ &. 


ee 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢. 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-tields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. FP. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS. Newnham College, Cambriige. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


A ak sa OA OM » CC HB © © 2: 
‘here will bean EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, 
£20, and MINOR EXHIBITIONS on APRIL Sth. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Bere PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
~  Principals.~Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


Phie hi 


















use faces south at an altitude of nearly 5v0 feet. 

SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXI1OLME, DORKING. 
FY\UITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 

GRADUATE (married), Jate Assistant-Master at High-el: j 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Publie Sei: 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. (References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, und Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 





s “school, is 


University, or 























ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A. D.G.S. (fethematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEAVES a limited nuraber of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 

itive Examinations. The teaching of Frenc rinan receives special 
aitention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application, 


pe: YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.— A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
rin. Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall) WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECLAL CLASS for BOYS under ¥ in charge of a trained kidy teacher. 
’ HIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
) Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£00 to £8); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
next trial of voicesfor two vacancies, March 14th.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Ilead-Master. 
























Pp UGBY SCHOOL. —The EXAMINATION for 
\& SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONIDAY, May 28th.—Particulars may be 
obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 


T x r 4 y . 
| gg eg (34), twelve years English and German 

Sj Master in France, London Univ. Matric. Honours, Paris degree, obliged 
to give up position in France on account of nationality, DESIRES to tind a GOOD 
POSITION in England as UNIVERSITY LECTURER or MASTER in important 
school. Excellent references.—Apply to “29su6-IL,” care of John F. Jones, 311s 
Fbg. Montmartre, Paris, 
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Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John | 








Baker.” 
as ee eee oe 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, shold. NOT be addressed tu the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, WiC. 
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[UNITED SERVICES  COLiz 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON, GE, 
Established in 1874. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. W. TRACY, M.A. 
Candidates prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and other Service 
for the Universities. Navy Class under Special Instructor, Special TAME, iy 
Members of the Public es aeileaaiie: ate PeClal “tuclities, 
For prospectuses, &¢c., apply to Lt.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, g : 
Services College, Westward Ho! ——— L, Secretary, Ua 
SUCCESSES IN ARMY EXAMS., DECEMBE g 
R. M. ACADEMY, WOOLWICH :— ER, 1699, 
O. H, B. Trenchard 
Jo Be MOQUCEN coccccccicccee 
RU, CRO cvcecsvwces vvnnedeinees canbenee 
Re AG Ws WUMNOE Gidicia:cccerccaneessaee drcsinéimseciee ons 
R. M. COLLEGE, SANDHURST :— 
J. L. R. Carey (after one term’s absence), 
L. M. Gregson (cavalry candidate). 


NITED SERVICES y 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH Samet’ 0 L L EGE, 
NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Lnstructor.—For 
apply to Lt.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Servic 
ward Ho! 
1 r x TAT Ah 
ae BASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEG? 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED, = 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM: 
Boarding House—ST, ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD, 


eee ee ee 10,323 mar 
8.676 ig 





7,578 


veers Since admits 





Prospectus, gy 
3 College Wa! 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
read Mistress : 


a r 
Miss a THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM ‘ 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. : RANDLE, POA, 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL, LINCoiy 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for the GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Lryoni; 
Fixed yearly stipend, £100. Capitation, £2 for first 50, «41 for second 50, api jx 
remaining pupils. Present number of pupils, 203. Furnished apartinents at 14 
School or lodging allowance. Applicants should send their names as qulekir 
possible to JNO. G@. WILLIAMS, Clerk to the Governors, 14 Silver Street, Ling: 
by whom further particulars and a form of application will be sent. or 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—An EXAMI: 
TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for serEy 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House)! 
£20, tenable for three years and open to boys under fitteen.—Further particusn 
from Rey. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWtoy 
ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy. Charterbow 
Scholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. T. NUNNS, B.A. Winchester a 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate; situation high; moorland air, For pri 
spectus, &¢., apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EXay. 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 5th, 6th and 7th, 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 pe 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SOHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, temiv 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined » 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations, Chief Subjects: Classics ani 
Mathematics. Candidates must. be under 15,~-Apply wo the BURSAR, tk 
College, Cheltenham, 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soll, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance ai 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Nan, 
teference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Kughy, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. AU details connected with the health and personal caro 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, grit 
playground, Seid, pret apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application—Addres, 
G. k. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


| heerereess 4 healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
J) RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE thet 
PDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, raving, 
Painting, Dancing Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentranceof Pup 
Persona! References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Lows 
































nha Py Ta) a i nia > ar 7 
YHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.—EXAMINATION fv: 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, and ARNOLD HILLS 
SCHOLARSHIPS, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 3rd and 4th-fu 
particulars, write to Rey. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


PJROMSGROVE SCHOOL,  WORGS 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, wills 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 1th and 16th next. 
Por particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will & 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIDS, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Maj 

class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SCHOOL 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” ) 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E au 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH ws 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full stat 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises (ict 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress 


oD so M coLLe&tEeét 


























1 Pp 
\ . : 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July, 


an Apply, The BURSAR. 
SS — 

Y HR DoW sb BOR 3G “ae 33 0 L. 
‘The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be ITELD on MARCH 20th and- 


Information can be obtained from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER. 
NITY OF NOFTTINGHAYL 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT L0aN3 
at 3 per cent. Site 
"For particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, Sot 


tingham. ee 1 
iii SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, Town Clerk 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, February 20th, 1900. 
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E H E L E ¥ 8 SCHOOL, RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 
QP T CAMBRIDGE. ‘ THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 gs., ONE EXHIBITION of 50 Ee SIX ot 
! ———— su vs, (including Four fur Army aad Navy Classes) wil be COMPETED FOR ca 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. AUGUST Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
re soriRyY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on August lst, 19uv 
Enum: », EARLY BNQUIRY SHOULD E - re also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 13.— 
‘tag { eS eae ‘ SODTo ¢ is 4 > > > 
Ard HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, | pri we stckeTaRy, 
| ae LONDON, N.W. . 
a7 Tr ik Built for a School. BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
—_— NAVY CLASS. 
Principals--The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. BOYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Naval 
—_——— Cadetships :—Sth, 26th, 38th, 42nd, 50th, 53rd, 62nd, 62rd. 
tat, Every home comfort and care. Marked success In | --— ~ fede tecs Gees Peddie: tetas coh 


Cniversity eXaminations. Reductions made lor - OOD A RD SCHO O L S FE O PR G I R L 3 

































mi ed bag oe, Ser ival ae military Officers. ae (Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 

_ Mherece—sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C3.1., and many others, Illustrated GOVERNORS :~THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE, 
prospectus on application: ae eer ea Mise F. L, LATHAM—Cambridee Mathematical Tripos, Class IT 
a = ar : RE DID T VTS Miss F. L. LAT —Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. Class IT. 

en) i TALDHEIM, BERN E. m4 Miles. HEISS RECEIV i Oxtord University Diploma th Teaching 
EG ’ \\ a limited nunber ot YOUNG LADIFS to complete their education, Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to duughters of pro 
E, Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University | fessional meu and others. Pupils prepared for sptcial professions when deatred 
Lect ‘s: Physical ‘Iratning; bractog climate and large grounds. Highest | Healthy situations, Piaygrounds 
syn English Referen 3 (1) 8. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Misa Rice. 
& ——————— Soe ; ee Ae Terms, £40 a year. 
=e EDDO: COURT. ROSSLY N HILL, HAMPS TEAD, (2)S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen, 
LLEG? H NW.—-PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially Terms, £23 a year. 
vi eit for this School, electric jight, own grounds, Individual attention to health (3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman, 
er of boys. fF ices to Parenta of boys passed into Public Schools Terms, £35 a year. 
eading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
i.A. Oxon. Rugeley, Staffs. 
DADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
EXHIBITIONS, varying trom £80 to £2u in value, will be OPFERED for } TAKA PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 8rd, 4th, and Sth, 19vU0, 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exbibi- for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 
BPO ion Will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— | annun, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates enter- 


y to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. talned free of charge Jf application be made by March 15th, 1900. 
ply toT = st 


rs : Periyar g " vationg | LNELSTED SC —EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
OLY, ype COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications be OFFERED SS atten an ee ee Pi sem 


* AEE ra ‘wy shot ade at ones ' } ecteie : Net > ; 
) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE | sinam. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 


4} 

















ras WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the | ] cndon and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 

teat tie Navy. MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 

Weir 2s OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE | sayy arr >] p r , x 

Las, SCHOLARSHIPS, value from Goss, downwards, will be AWARDED ty | FYELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
s 2 nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 


oe Ecaination en ee eee, it oesall lields. Use of school chapel, gymnastum, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 

MIN 4. BONS OTHE BURS AR Rossall Schoo) Fleet wood also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 

‘SEVEY Fs val adele yew eee mean dy if Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. V. GREGUIRE, Preparatory School ; 
ou QEARIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, | Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 

Many LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and "VQ Qe ‘ANTERPT? 1 - 

iLattention, The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys | ING » SCHOOL, CAN TERBU RY. e SCHOLAR 

ge Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. SHIPS. -~TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 

Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. ye Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

sisal : : : : INDIAN POLICE, &¢., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 








tase appliance, Individu: 
VTON js known at all the | 
A Hundreds of references. 





















lerhowe - ge —— : , ~ re : > aa 

ster and 7RLEY, SURREY (i j istrict). —The | gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 

ieee acca ; at “a Pris co Oneeae (8-13), Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
KECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS. Music, Languages, and Drawing | Gym na SANT 5 = 7 

7 P receive special attention, English and Foreign Protessors.—for particularsapply, oe: JOHN S, WITHDEAN E, near BRIG HTON 3 SUSSEX 

XAY. {HE PRINCIPAL, Elinhurst, Camberley. A (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
s 2 : : - situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education oa 





























iad 7b, $$ — Pt ; r 
£0 ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- | modern principles; individual attention to health and studies ; home lite. Age ot 
rs TIAMS, BA. (Lond.), Barrister, for “London Matriculation, for all | PUPUIS 11 to 18. Principals, Js Fe Sn Sn oe tae 
oat SEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS., and -for Responsions, Previous, | “fA. Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Eaq.. St. Yobn's College, Cambmcse. 

™ jeneral, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references, cy tf ‘ Naa hy ‘y IQT CN "I 
AR, the Sanat tt-al aanieiabn acs sneiieatinm, eta Ria LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

Terms and list uf suceesses on applic ation.— The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. MAY. 1900. 

res y J SC —Ri " ion: 3 TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a year. 
aj fF —- [ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL “Rich Foundation; best | “EES g.2 cease i Binge Re ay 
ee wal Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong PR satoge Ry aaa hom HEADMASTER of SEU » the 
Rs resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under | -° lege, siriindesaben eine : 
ead the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. DVICE as to CHOICE of SC HOOLS.—The 

fe " ‘ | ’ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
dra A R a a. i bs patina the pe H O O L Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to a hear 

’ ‘ Bio NOP eee ee ee Se ee in the selection of Schools (tor Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

= Cnn of _ Publie oF heats og ag EARL OF WARWICE. | Home or Abroad.--A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
NYS inst-grade Public school, a. ices odern Buildings in Country R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

thels 1e€a ar Ke alee 

ie Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8, IVs —_- ST of . ’ Nj 
“de SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE I O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
Papi HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 2rd and 4th parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iad aie vo For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER varticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
arm ae gdh, ss = td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘l'riform, London.” 








i OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER | Telephone No. 1854 Gerrard). 











ILL sata tested - 

“le A (Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to | rryYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- BUREAU. — MSS * TYPEWRITTEN romptly and aceurately la. .per 

— cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials vaowordacl ITER ARY RESE ARCH a ay +2 Ae Rea rd Office ye Li . 
a ‘ ¢ > +b al sichcstrasse 2 - Pp “Nene obr x 3. 4 LAAN VL ELAKRL ra Us se + RECO ce, C. 4 
0S wad references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 











4 T rT DAr T rT aken,—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGS., | ee ees 

) COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
Engineer for employment in Europe, Indiay and the Colonies. About 40 students or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
rete admitted in September, 19 Qe The Secretary of State will offer them for LOANS granted thereon ‘by the EQUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INTERES?! 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as A ant Engineers in the Public Works SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the | = , ee Established 1835. Capital £500,000 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars, Serene a eden 


apply to SECRETARY at College. EES pay a a 
bie pre = - with S 
i)  QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for| PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, with vorct 

























SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by : <sellers, or post-free from the Publishers. All Parents with Sons 
ed u UTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten and jor agong pra “ Public School, Preparatory School, ptm Suter, Mavs 
ai Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. Tutor, University Tutor, Medical College, Agricultural College, &c., should 





hi a = es sult the Public Schools Year Book. A new Article deals with Colonial! 
a JT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOU THWOLD (late the Aldeburgh Openings for Public School Boys. 

; School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 

















Bishop of Southampton. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
i, [OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to, the 
ead-Master, Rev. W. C, -TON, M.A, - Master, 
Uppingham, under dward ET ene Tne ee ne £ 2 1 Cc R U i 5 E 


$ OVER COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £0,| PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SYRACUSE, CATANIA. (for 
D MAY 2nd and oe nee aipuiee : ETNA), PALERMO, SALERNO, CAPRI, NAPLES, 
PRIVATE TUITION<A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, | Starting Apri iit. Organised. ty br. USN. and Mr.” PERUWNE, 
tirst-ciass honours, RECEIVES a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS to Full details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
coach for Science Scholarships, Entrance, and all University Examinations. 


~ Baalthy situation, four miles from Cambridge. Ten acres of grounds; good £10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


, laboratory and workshop.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Granhams, Shelford, 








Cambridge, <ceee wae 
. ae Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
| N ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst | Including Second-class Return Ticket cid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
- & families and high-class schools, home and abroad) INTRUDUCES ENGLISH Hotel Accommodation 


COMPAR GOVERNESSES, VISILING LADY PROFESSORS, CHAPERONS, Lectures by Professor Lanciant, &c. 
EE ANIONS. PROSPECTUSES of 8CH 5 forwarded Gratis on receipt o ta wal > e 
Tequirements,—141 Regent Street, v. cae See ’ Details SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





Tne Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Accade, Manchester. 


- Tv Tv - ‘ “IC ct y 7 Tr 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—¥.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, h.G, 
President—LESLIN STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 

BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, according 
t> age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firtu EDIT1ON, 
1888, 2 vols. royal vo, price 2]s.; to Members, lés. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 














MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELDT.?’ 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Tlustra- 
tions. 
“Its special value at this moment fs his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 
1 vol, 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’ SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 21 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Mouse in London for filing, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
«pplication. 





PDOOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 





granates,” 1841; Jackson’s “Old Paris,’ 1878; Jorrock’s “* Jaumts,’ 1843; 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 : Moores * Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s * Foxhunting,” 1826; 
George Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; “ New Arablan Nights” (2 vols.), 1882; “ EFlawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “ Life Join Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clericai Life” 
(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted ; list 
p ost-free.—BAEER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


= : + + , 

ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the 1s—NOW READY and 

sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 

prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


| sccetuaimmisiasiann ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 











FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS ., ee *e oe e+ £35,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 











--VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.¢. 


ne, 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


SALES DURING NEXT WEEK, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTIOy 


. at his great rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 4 

twelve precisely, on the following days :— =r 
MONDAY, March 5th.—Sold by order of the Executors of the late 
Stevens and another, Estate, Without 
Old China, Bronzes, Silver Plate, Pic 

Native Weapons, Japanese Curios, &c. 
TUESDAY, March 6th.—Fancy Poultry and Pigeons, 

WEDNESDAY, March 7i).—Grand consignment of Standard, Half-stanjaris 
: Dwarf Roses, from a leading English Nore? 
— = R bee ape ge Flowering Shrubs fn a 

olland, all kinds of Border Plan ies fro 
Japan, &c¢. M% Liles trom 
THURSDAY, March 8th.—Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy and Ornamental Flowering 


Shrubs from Holland, Lilies from Japan Tur 
Roses, Azalea Mollis, Cannas, and all Maw” 
Herbaceous Plants. 


FRIDAY, March 9th.—Several Expensive Lathes, Cutting Machines, Dri). 


ing Machines, sold by order of the R ht Hon 
the Postmaster-General, also Sclentige Tnstro. 
ments, and Cameras, and Lenses, and other 
Miscellaneous Property, i 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get then 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders, r ‘ 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


lin, to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold ig 
cloth pocket-case. AJ] sheets in stock. Key Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 
(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 
3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted), 


ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 


Not merely Liebis 
but “LEMCO.” 


People have long been confused by the variety of Liebig’s 
Extracts there are for sale. They think all come from the 
Liebig Company. They do not—ONLY one kind, viz., that 
signed J. vy. Liebig in blue, and certified by Justus von 
Liebig and his successors, This is the original brand—the 
brand largely advertised. To distinguish it from all 
others, it will now bear on top and bottom of wrapper 
and on back of each jar a new label, with the initials of 
Leibig’s Extract of Meat Company—Lemco. 


Liebig Company’s Extract. 


omens J. Vv. Liebig in BLUE. 


——— 


hal 
U halt past 
































THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH, 1900. 


THE ARMY AND THE ADMINISTRATION. By ADMINISTRATOR.” 
SUME ASPECTS OF THE BOER WAR. By Rev. W. GRESWELL. 
ONE CAUSE OF OUR DEFEATS: THE SERVICE RIFLE. By W. BalLuil- 


GROHMAN,. 


THE ETHICS OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. By F. G. AFLALO. f 
“CRUELTY TO ANIMALS” ACT OF 1876, By Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
OUR GAME BOOKS. By C. STEIN. 

WANTED-—STATESMEN ! 

1 THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSKIN, By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. + 
ON SOME LIBERAL MOVEMENTS OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 


By Professor LEW1s CAMPBELL. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. By Huau CHISHOLM. 

LORD MONKSWELL’S COPYRIGHT BILL. By G. HERBERT THRING. 

A REPLY TO HERBERT SPENCER. By Professor JAMES WARD. ox 
PI. MILITARY FORCES OF OUR COLONIES. By Lieut.-General JO 


F. OWEN, R.A. 


THE LAST EFFORTS FOR PEACE. By DIPLOMATICUS. 
IWNA—ParT I. By Fiona MacuLeop. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office-—- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Pittpfirst Annual MHecting, 


HELD ON MARCH sr, tooo. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 
The number of Policies issued during the year was 65,470, assuring the sum of £6,355,850, and producing a New 
Annal Premiam Income of £352,000). = : 
Tye Premiums received during the year were £3,144,4t4, being an increase of £176,963 over the year 1898, 
The Claims of the year amounted to $1,225,906. The number of Deaths was 5,899 and 3,963 Endowment Assur: 


ances matured, songee We: P a 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 570,414. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premioms received during the year were £5,163,958, being an increase of £208,202. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £2,059,340. The number of Deaths was 209,807 and 2,259 Endowment Assurances 
atured. 

* ~ namber of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policybolders of five years’ standing, who desired to dis- 
continne their payments, was 72,611, the nnmber in force being 665,250. The numberof Free Policies which became Claims 
during the year was 14,5353. 

The total namber of Policies in force at the end of the year was 13,433, 
three-quarter years. ; ; 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shewn in the Balance Sheet, are £3¢,832,059, being an increase of 
£3,232.51 over those of 1895, A supplement, shewing in detail the various investments, is published with this Report. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded two years since for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shews a very satis- 
factory increase for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fand being £73,085. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
of tHE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limitep, on Decemeper 31s7, 1899. 


=O- 
(ov 


85; their average duration exceeds eight and 


























LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 
£ gs. d. | £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital... i to ... 1,000,000 0 0 | British Government securities (£3,130,000 
Ordinary Branch funds oe nal ... 19150020 17 0}  Consols) nee Me ae sei we ledaes Gan 
Industrial Branch fund Mes » ... 15,708,695 17 $8 | Indian and Colonial Government securities 3,659,945 10 § 
Reserve fund ... re a8 800,000 0 0 | Railway and other debentures and deben- 
Claims under life policies admitted me 173,842 7 9 ture stock ... we = - .. 2,175,734 12 6 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and 
other rates ... Bsa ner oa we 049,287 16 & 
| Freehold ground rents and Seotch feu 
duties sis aie sea oe ... 3094321 9 I 
| Freehold and lease property att -. 2OIFS0S EE Ss 
| Mortgages... ae eas ta .. «4,870,960 2 6 
| Railway, gas, and water stocks... .. 6,090274 6 7 
' Suez Canal Shares ... re 5 ai 168369 5 8 
| Telegraph and other shares... aga Ss izj00 8 3 
| Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 
of London bonds se oa 310.040 12 6 
Bank of England stock ats — Be 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government securities... .. 1,046,970 14 2 
Reversions and Life Interests me ae 738 486 14 1) 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ... eas 818128 3 6 
Rent charges ... “ee ae aa aa. 145,073 1 8 
Outstanding premiums _... ae 372,987 12 ¢ 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ balances ... ses se ~ 46,679 3 4 
Outstanding interest and rents... ms 275.591 0 § 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
| and in hand.., eee ee we ot 514,370 16 3 
£36,832,059 2 5 £36,832,059 2 5 
THOS. C. DEWEY, EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, (-Joint General Managers. 
FREDERICK FISHER, J HENRY HARBEN, | p,., t 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. PEROY T. REID, j “"eoors 





We have examined the Cash Transaction, Receipts, and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments 
for the year ended December 31st, 1899, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &e, representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we 
certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1999. 

February 14th, 1900. DELOILTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


GEORGE MOORE’S NEW WORK. 


THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH. 


By the Author of “Evelyn Innes.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 








MR. THOMAS ATKINS: 


Red, Blue, and Khaki. By the Rev. E. J. Wanpy, M.A., Chap- 
lain to her Majesty's Forces at Dublin; Author of “‘ How to be 
Happy Though Married,” &c. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


a Study in 





“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.—New VOLUME. 


MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By 


Professor PreTRO OrsI, Professor of History in the R. Liceo 
Foscarini, With over 40 Illustrations and Maps, 
cloth, Ss. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Gerorce McCat. 


THEAL, LL.D. [lustrated, and with Map and Index, cloth, is. 


Venice. 





THAT REMINDS ME —. By Sir 


EDWARD RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. Third 
Edition just published, with Portrait, cloth, 12s. net. 
“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 


Westminster Gazette. 





A POWERFUL NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE PREPARATION of RYERSON 
EMBURY : a Novel of Canadian Life. By A. R, Carman. 
Cloth, 6s. 


SAND AND CACTUS. 
Sketches. By WoLcorr Brarp, Cloth, 6s, 


SOME NEW VOLUMES IN 
UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH L IBRARY. 


6s 





Arizona 





each, 


1. THE WATERS OF EDERA. 
Ovipa, Author of * Le Selve,” “ The Silver Christ,” & 


ok, in the vividness of the impression and the grip 
are fitted to stand by the side of 


“Many scenes in the bor 
with which the writing holds the reader, 
her best work.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “Brown, V.C.,” 
Winning Hazard,’ &e. Also in decorated cover. 


3. SHAMELESS WAYNE. By Hattr- 


WELL SUTCLIFFE, Author of “Ricroft of W ithens, By 
Moor and Fell,” &e. 
“A story of thrilling interest; it is most exciting throughout, and the 


reader who takes it up wi {ll not willingly lay it down until he has read 
it from cover to cover.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





a Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By SEMA JEB. Cloth, 6s. “The scene of the story is laid 
tor the most part in Norway, and the descriptions of Norwegian scenery, 
&c., are said, by those who have read this book, to be very tine inc ieed. 
It is one of those books which sustains its interest to the last page.’ 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS O 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY. By Ips Hcstrep HAarRPeER, 

32s. The life story of this well-Known reformer is in se history of the 
evolution of woman's status in the nineteenth century. A splendid collec- 
tion of facsimile autographs is included suns we illustr ations, 


UNCLE PETER: 








THE ASCENT OF MAN. By 


MATHILDE BLIND. With au Introduction by ALFRED RUssEL WALLACE. 
Edition de Luxe, 10s. 6d, 


This is a reprint of one of the most famous poems of this talented and lamented 





authoress. 

RAPARA ; or, The Rights of the Individual 
in the State sy" gre HIBALD Fc RSYTH, Cloth, 6 
“A most re ~ > book....The whole story r aids ke a Utopian romance, 
.This book aypeais m0 ; porting al intelli nt Working mau and to 

every studer it Of BUCIOLOLY nster CG € 





EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 


By Sete PLS 


in Introduction by Lor. [lust 


1 LISTER, 


London: T, FesHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 





By | 


A comparison of the total monthly sales of the 





| 


; AN 


lc CORRESPONDENCE (*WAR CHEST OF THE BOERS,” 


‘ 


_ | AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW Bog 


THE SIXTH EDITION IS NOW REapy. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cuotoymy 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &e. €s. 
“The most exciting and original novel cf the present season, ”"—~Spectatop 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait, 1 yol, 


His recollections of old school and college days refer to many wen 
people, and his friendship with the late Cardinal Newman supplies yore 
tals 


some Valuable pages. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Ry 


FRANCIS Picov, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chi 
¢c - 
Halifax, Vicar of ‘Doncaster, &c. Sixth Edition, crown gyo, ég neste 


NOW READY. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKE. 


SPEARE. By A. T. QUILLER CoccH (“Q"), Author of “De 
&¢. 1 Vol. crown $vo, 6s. Dead Man's Bats 
“Mr. Quiller Couch has done his work with great skill. He hast 
into c wpit ilstories. He has written them, in his own style, while at “3 
reproducing in many passages, the language of Shakespeare.”—Scotsman, ” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN LIFE. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Mang yy 


BUNSEN. Second Edition, cloth, 5s, 
“ Anexceptionally entertaining book, well worth reading.” —Birmingham Gaaity 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Jos; 


» View y 


R. FisHer, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy &vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

‘An adinirable voluine. We hope that sso deeply interesting book will obtay 
2 wile ciremiation, and that its intluence will penetrate even beyond 9, 
shores.” —St. Jumes’s Gazette. es 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savags 


on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C, NAPIER BELL, wice 
Hlustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s 
“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove a mine of mater) 
to philosophe sl tf the Buckle type a Wel IL of wisdom ; lovers of adventure it wi 
chart more than a work of iiction.”-- Laidly Chronicle. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: x 


Cxposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentlas, 
Miti, and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A, Pectonee at Jurisprudence ays 
Political Leonomy at Queen's College, Belfast. 1 vol. 8vo, 1s. Gd. net, 


E wid ARD ARNOT B, 


NOTICE. 


London: 17 Bedford Street, Strand, 





| The March Number of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


will commence a New Volume. 
NATIONAL REVIEW during the first siz 
mouths of January to June (1898) with the 
sales during the same six amonths of 189) 
shows an increase of 50 per cent. during the 
latter period. 

The Review can be ordered through any Book 
seller or Newsagent. Annual Subscriptions 
of 30s. (including postage to any part of the 
world) may be sent direct to the Manager 
of the NATIONAL REVIEW, 37 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


J. MAXSE, 





Edited by L. 





MARCH, 1900. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 
Blennerhasset, Bart. 

THE WAR OFFICE AND THE WAR. By H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P. 

THE MAN IN THE CABINET. by The Man in the Street. 

“RED POTTAGE.” By Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton. 

A CHANCE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By C. J. Cornish. 

By Moreton C. Bradley. 

DIPLOMACY AS A PROFESSION. By Diplomat. 

THE CASE OF FINLAND. By Prof. Westlake, Q.C. 

AUSTRALIAN'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR. 


Martin. 
AND ¢ USION IN THE By Sir John C. R. Colom, 
LG P. 


By Sir Rowland 


By A. Patchett 
NAVY. 
, BRITAIN. 

by Alfred Marks) 
Price 2s. 6d. 


trand, London, W.0. 
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WESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


PART I., NOW READY. 


‘HE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS, PLANS, PORTRAITS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In Fortnightly Parts of 40 pp. each, crown 4to, Is. each Part. 


ESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they are about to issue a military history of the present campaign in 
M ‘South ‘Africa which shall supply the public with a connected and impartial account of the stirring events of the Boer War. 
* + has been based primarily on official despatches, while free use has been made of the copious reports of correspondents and 





i letters. The best foreign criticisms, especially those of German experts, have been studied. 
: The work will be published in Fortnightiy Parts. Parts I., IL, and III. will include an Introduction dealing fully with the Boer 


os and armaments, and the history of the campaign in Natal down to the investment of Ladysmith. Parts IV. and V. will deal with 
agate of the Army Corps, and the operations of Lord Methuen and General Gatacre down to the battles of Stormberg and 
Vagersfonteid. The author has endeavoured to write with impartiality and accuracy, and he has very sparingly employed criticism of 
the tactics of individual Generals. _ 
Fach Part will consist of 40 pages, crown ito, and will be printed in large and readable type. Every care has been bestowed on the 
maps and plans, and it is believed that no military history of recent years has been more generously equipped in this respect. The plans 
bare been drawn from authentic information by one who is not ouly an admirable draughtsman, but who is intimately acquainted with 
‘he rer ons described. The work contains numerous Portraits—in many cases specially drawn—of the leaders on both sides. ‘The illustra- 
tions have been selected with the object rather of illustrating the text and of rendering intelligible the conditions under which our troops 
are fighting, than of supplying exciting but inaccurate pictures. The I ubiishers believe that the work when complete will form not 
only a detailed and highly interesting narrative of one of the most important wars in which England has been engaged, but will also be a 
weighty contribution to military literature. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published THE BOER STATES, /y 4.7. KEANE, M.A. With a Map, cr. 8v0, 6s. 
The book is a complete account, historical and descriptive, of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

They have just published MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, /y RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The 
Beetle.” Crown Sv, 6s. 

yiss HELEN SHIPTON'S New Novel, THE STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE, is now ready, 

Croun 8vo, 6s. 

vv just published MIURRY ANN, by NORMA LORIMER, Author of * Josiul’s Wife” Crown 810, 6s, 

And Mr. W. EW NORRIS’S New Book, AN OCTAVE. § (voirn 8vo, 6s. 

They will publish very shortly CEASE FIRE! @ Tule of the Vransvaal War of °81, by J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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S, BADEN-POWELL, With nearly 100 [llustrations, Cheaper Udition, large ons and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
crown 8V0, 6s. ot : 10K ins a | ption of these islands— 
physical features, tuuna, 
THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELLWOOD, | ?abitanss. 
Edited by C.G. CRUMP, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. (Methuen's Standard Library. TER eWalta 
Edition is the ouly one which contains the complete book as originally THOUGHTS ON a HUNTING. | , By PETER n ECEvORE 
hed. It contains a long introduction and many footnotes. This edition of 0 FAGET, and Illustrated by G.H.Jalland. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
is edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains an introduction 
and many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCENERY. By as modern knowledge. 
E. Mann, F.RS., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mlustrated, EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By FABIAN Wane, MWA. 


crown 8v0, 68. 


1 Many tilustrat 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Col. R. S.| THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Cumrstray. 






ory and complete descr 
flora; the habits, and the religious beliefs of the in- 



























wentary treatise on geomorphology—the study of the earth's outward Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
forus, It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and will | : An attempt b expert to forecast the action and influence of the new Secondary 
also be highly interesting to the general reader. Education Act, with suggestions for useful developments. 





THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 4 SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
10 HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and | p)0))\* ¢ Enetish ite Sere ani gD iin cial tani 5 
Introductions, by SIDNEY COLVIN. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. | Berrie ick i he can! Hakala Me ipdtaeb ent daa tghde bal Tas tess It is 
“Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation....of extraordinary | | wh ab fire ae lographical detail and contains a considerable number of 
facination. A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded Be oe aaah 


wlrit’ that the literature of our time has preserved.”—Times. A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. By M. N. OXFORD, 


“Unique in modern literature.”—Daily Teleyraph. fant 7 
valq n literature Daily Telegray of Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This is a complete guide to the science and art of nt 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT instruction both general ant pariteules. ‘einen, 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. MILLAISs. 
With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
328. net. | THE 
“Of such absorbing {nterest is it, of such completeness in scope and beauty. | 
fe ‘al tribute must be paid to the ped aee Pres completeness of the illustra- | NOVE LS OF CHAR LES DICKENS, 
a Crown 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 3s. net ; leather, 4s. net. 
THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGeraup. With | With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, Illustrations by E, H. NEW, and 
2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are Photogravures, and a Panorama, 7 ieee Cee 
., royal 8VO, 30s, net. THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 
The narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. rs “ os 7 
. We have nothing but praise for Mn Fitzgerald's admirable narrative. A book THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. 
whlch ‘snot only popular in the best sense of the word, but {sa permanent and New. 2 vols. 
*d contribution to the literature of mountaineering.” —Times. 


TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


C.F. G. MasTERMaN. Crown 8vo, 6s. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
A NEW SERIES OF CLASSICS, 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for Carefully Edited with Introductions and Notes and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


1899. By W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. , r: 
Demay 80, 198. éd. net. . | VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Tuackxeray. With an In- 
4 complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern troduction by S. GWYNN. 3 vols. 


, ues covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the ‘ENNYSON i 
reeval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists including Bohme and | THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LorD Tennyson. Edited 
dsworth. \ by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, Pp. xvi.-554, with 2 com ypes of Handwriting, 
and 9 Facsimile Title- -pages, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of J OHN MILTON. 


lited, after the Original Texts, by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Balliol 
c ollege, Oxford, Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Also published 
by Henry Frowde, in crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimie —" “pages :— 
(a) Ordinary Paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; (b) India Paper, cloth extra, 


NOW READY.—8vo, pp. 248, cloth, with a Portrait of Professor John ‘Sibthorp, 6s. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL. 


Lectures by ROBERT WARINGTON, M.A. F.R.S., formerly Sibthorpiau 
Professor of Rural Economy in the University of Oxford ; Examiner in the 
Principles of Agriculture to the Department of Science and Art. 


Vol. L, pp. xil.-632, with many Illustrations, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 28s. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. A ‘Treatise 


upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. By Dr. W. Hy eae 
Professor of Botany in the University of Leipzig. ” second Fully Revise 
Edition, Translated and Edited by ALFRED J. Ewant, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L. 


NOW READY.—Pp. vi.-558, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


LA DIVINA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALI- 


GHIERI Nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore, con indice dei 
nomi propri compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 


Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 


STUDIES IN DANTE. By E. Moors, D.D. 


Series = Scripture and Classical Authors in Dante. Series II., Miscellaneous 
says 
NOW READY.—In Three Sizes. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MOLIERE. 


I. Crown 8vo, on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 6 
Il. on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
III. In Miniature, 32mo, 4 vols., in case, cloth, lds. 


THE OXFORD CLASSICAL ceca 


(Script —- assicorum Bibliotheca Oxouiens 
VOLU MES NOW RE ADY, 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Tom. I. (Libri -IV.) 


H. STUART JONES. Paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. I. (Tetralogiae I.-IL.) J. 
BURNET. Paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s.; on India Paper, 7s. 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM NATVRA. 
C. BAILEY. Paper covers, 2s.éd.; limp cloth, 3s.; on India Paper, 4s. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MINORA. 
H. FCRNEAUX. Paper covers, ls. 6d.; limp cloth, 2s. 

India Paper copies ars bound in “cloth, gilt edges,” but may also be purchased 

bound in “smooth Persian calf.” 











I. On Rag-anade Paper, cloth, 6s. net. 
II. On Oxford India Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. Trans- 
lations Into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited by RoBiIsson ELLI¢’, M.A., and 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised, in 2 vols. demy ro, cloth, 15 


i! 

THUCYDIDES. ‘Translated into English. To 
which is ne d an Essay on Inscriptions ~ a Note on ‘the Geography 
Thucydides, by BENJAMIN JOWETY, M.A., lat? Master of Balliol College, he 
Begus Pro! essor_ of 7 in the University of “Oxfor d. Vol. L, Essay ou 
Inscriptions pe Books I-III. Vol. IL, Books IV.-VIII. and Historical Index. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Vol. I., French Works, buckram, 16s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER 


Edited from the MSS., with Introductions, ieee and —-* by G.C. 
MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity Colleg or bridg 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown &vo, cloth, lir 
GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO THE ‘WORKS OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
Vol. I., Introduction, Notes, and Ind 






TWO OF THE SAXON “CHRONICLES | 


PARALLEL. With Sup pleme a Extracts from the Others. A Re vised 
Text lited, wit! 1 Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and G iloss sary » by 6. 
M.A., and J. Eat LE, M.A. Vol. aS Text, Appendices, “aud 





cBLISH? 


LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to HUTCHES 


PROWER, and Other 3). Edited by JAMES Bonar, M.A., eat al hd 
J. H. Ho \LEANDER .P} MD. ‘ASS ». Prof. of Finance, Johns Hopkins Universit 
Balti R 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Pp. lii.-59¢6, demy Svo, cloth, 18s. 6d. 
SACRED BOOKS “8 THE EAST. Edited by F. MAX MULLER.—Vol. XLIV. 
t V.—Books XI, XII., XIII, and XTV. 


SATAPATHA - BRAHMAWA, according to 


scented 


arr aye Set yp ay ea 





the Text of the MADHYANDINA SCHOOL. Translated vy JULIUS | 


EGGELI: 
BLISHED.—Pp. x.-279, § 


MARATHI PROVERBS. instal oat Trans-| 


ed by Rev. A. MANWARING, Missionary of tle Church Missionary Socie 


JOST PUBLISHED.—Der to, 334, e lot rth, rar hn ses, Three 
-half G aren Hail-noroece ar 


A SANSKRIT - ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


logically Arranged, with Special Reference to | 

Jurope ayes. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAN: 
M.A,, KCLE. Ne Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved, with the | 
Colle poration of Professor E. LEUMANN, Ph.D., of the University of Strass- 
urg, Profes sor C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., of the University of Jena, and other 
scholars 
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FROM CAPETOWN 1 


LADYSMITH. 


By G. W. STEEVENs, 


Seal 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION of @ 
STEEVENS’ book on the TRANSVAAL wap 
entitled FROM CAPETOWN 1 
LADYSMITH, was exhausted on dp 
of publication, and a SECOND IMPRESS« 
is now ready. With Maps, crown 8vo, 3s, 6 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUY 


With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 
With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s, 


IN INDIA. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR 


Crown &v0, 6s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK, 


With 4 Maps, demy &vo, 6s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 61. 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION 


FROM A FOREIGN POINT OF VIEW. Translated from the Frencd o! 

EVOUARD NAVILLE, Geneva. 

“Inpart ope ensible, well- informe d, and readable, are our words of praise 
M. Naville’ ly."—Academy 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 
ANTRIM. By Morra O'NEILL. Crown 8, in artistic binding, gilt top,s.i1 
“Come with something like a force of revelation.... Altogether —_ 
—Sprctater 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ROMANTIC. TRIUMPE. 
“Periods of Exropean Literature.” By T. S. OMOND, MA., late Fellows! 

St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown Svo, ds. net. 
“ Well worth careful reading, for Mr. Omond is us sane as he is ager ; 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. } 


HAMILTOS WRIGHT MaBIF, Author of “Books and Culture,” “Essays 0 
Nature and Culture,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, $8. 64. 


|| THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


lis Epochs, Episodes, Leade and Distinctive Characteristics. By 

ALE XANDER F. MITCHELL, DD., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Ch 

in St. Andrews University. Edited by D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. Wi 

patty al Sketch of the Author by JAMES CIIRISTIE, D.D. Crown & 

‘An able contribution to our knowledge of the facts and persons conte 
sith the Scottish Reformation.”—Scotsman. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,013. MARCH, 1900. 25. 6d. 
rYER IAL Wan--WHaT THEN? 
“KIN. 





By Andrew Lang. 





7 TE ue RoYAL ARMY MEDICAL Corps. Bae 
| GUsu-WHACKING: AN EXPEDITION INTO THE BENTGHTED Lad 





Hugh Clifford. 
Loup JIN: A SEETCH. Chaps.12-18. By Joseph Conrad 
Must s WITHOUT METEOD: —France’s Love of False News—Her Injustice # 


Herself und_ to Others—The Uselessness of Lies—England’s Disomtom 
Germany’s Triumph—Cambridge in the Nineteenth Century—The 4% 
Amiable Blography—The University as Gunning Knew it—The Dark Age 
Scholarship. 

THE War OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—1Y. 

THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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TOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NOVELS OF F CHARLES LEVER. 


with upwards © chings by Phiz and Ge 
nth isa akan nunierots other Tilust vi nat na by Phiz, Gordon Brow! nie 
: des M E. Edwards, and A. D. McCormick. “S19 8s. 6d. uet. 
on limited to 1,000 Sets. 
4 new edition of Lever which it is a positive pleasure to read and 
"— Westminster Gazette. 





“He san 
h ale. The printing and get-up are super." perb. 
andie. 


THE NOVELS OF HONORE DE BALZAC. 


& Js., With 280 Photogravures, after Desigus by emin e 
ju 40 ro ee se = Tinted Replicas of each Plate. £25 net. Edition limi terl 


ee numbered Sets, of hich only 90 Sets were reserved for sale in ( 
Ox 





Britain. 


THE NOVELS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


large crown Svo, 5s. net per vol. 
sing — GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Edited by TyMPLE ScoTT, and uniform with the 
above, will be ready shortly, in 1 vol. 


F. E. SMEDLEYS NOVELS. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
ch 104 Etchings by Phiz and George Cruikshank, In $ vols. demy 8vo, 
. 6d. net per yol. 





5 with 20 beautifully Coloured Plates—-Faesimiles of the Original 
lustrated Water-colour Drawings by H. Alken. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By Nismon. 


th Biographical Sketch by LR. 5. SUBTEES, and bibliog aphical and 
Critical Notes by JOSEPH GEC Super-royal 8vo, £2 2s. net 
; eparture in finely illustrated books. “Che coloured illustra 
auion de Wace reproduce lively water-colours by Alken so pais se th 
nicht be easily taken for the originals. ‘he success of the process of re pr ro oan tion 
~ oytainly remarkable.” —Atheneum. 


HERE THEY ARE AGAIN! By Jas, 


ras, Illustrated by the Author, Large crown Svo, 6s. 
a quaint touch about all Mr. Sullivan’s stories that 
fascinating.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


OLD LONDON -TAVERNS. 


CaLLow. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

ject is undoubtedly a fascit citee one, and the author bs 
orcing the information that can be drawn from written record 
collections of clubs and taverns, cooking and feeding, for nearly sixt 
Scotsman. 


LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. Translated 


1 the French of F. FUNCK-B RENTANO, With an Introduction by VICTORIEN 
ou. Large crown $vo. with S llustrations, 6s. 

“4 book of a rare kind, an histor leal work which ¢ ombines the accuracy of the 
skilled archivist eee dnntsuian que historian.”—Sco/sman. 


MEDICINE AND THE MIND. By Maurice 


Translated by Dr. Sracy B. COLLINS. Demy Svo, 

Next weel. 
—Doctors and the Law-—-Doctors and Literatur 
and Peye' holory dei Fatigue and Huinan Strength—Indolencean d 
ment—-Melancholy and its Treatment—The Passions and Medicine— 
nger and its Treatment—Modern Morals. 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


MISS BRADDON. 


LADY AUDLEY’S a rahe S 


SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. ; ELEANOR’S br 
|ONLY A CLOD. 


HENRY DUNBAR. 
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DE FLEURY 


The Teaching of La Salpét) 











[Next week. 


New Fiction. 
QUEER-SIDE STORIES. By J. F. Sunuivay. 


[lustrated by the Author. 6s. 






MORE EFFECTUAL ANTIDOTE TO THE PREVALENT DEPRE=sION HAS 
EEN GIVEN TO THE WORLD IN A LITERARY FORM THIS WINTER THAN THESE 
‘QUEER-SME STORIES.’ "— Spectator, 


A FANTASY IN FUSTIAN. 


WEMYSS. 6s, 
; i coon story introducing you to some real human being 
P re is an idyllic charm in this delightful story of love ‘ona Hampshire 
farm."—Glasgow Herald 


BABY WILKINSON’ . V.C. By Lieut.-Colonel 


BEF 


Echo. 





NEWNHAM-Davis. 6s. 
x “Ab st lutely firs tclass ‘soldier stories.’.... The book will achieve se le “spread 
and enduring popularity. . Entitled tounqual iiled praise.” Daily 7 raph. 


TWO EXCITING STORIES OF THE SEA. 
THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE. 


By 
HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. as 


; Bracing, breezy yarn,and not to be beaten for picturesque force or truthfulness 
irawing.”~Palt Mall Gazétte, 


THE FUGITIVE. By Jouy R. SPEARS. 


An unusually able and in many res 
a pects oe piece of fiction. 
the ordinary run of mere tales of the sea.” — World. 


os. 
..fay above 


DOWNEY and CO,, Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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By GEORGE | 





MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


°s of Reprints of Standard Works in Library Form. 
De my Svo, cl ith elegant, 3s. 6d. net per volume, 


STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY 


and A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


In 2 vols. 


A Se: 





BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


THE APOCALYPSE: an Introductory 


Study of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Be ing a Presentment of tia 
Structure of the Book and of the Fundamental P rinciples of its Interpretation. 
By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, Super-royal 8yo, 8s. 6d. net 





NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMiTH, D.C.L., Author of “The United States,” &c, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 
TIMLS.—* The style is lucid as of old : trokes are masterly and made ws 
steady han 1; and there ts all the old sone " of terse and po lished expression., 
The most readable political history of England yet written. 





THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE WAR. 


‘ THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. 


Crown Svo, sewed, 3d. net. 


THE GOSPEL 





ACCORDING TO 






Ss. LUKE. In Greek, after the Westcott and Hort Text. Edited, with 
Paralle Is, Tilustrations, Various Res adings and Notes, by the Rev. ARTHUR 
WRIGHT, M.A. Vice-President of Queen's College, Cambridge. ‘Dewy ito, 
7s. Cd. net. 





A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILO- 


SOPHY : a Sketch of the History of P! phy trom the Close of the Re- 
ce to our own Day. By Dr. Har ALD HdFFDING, Professor at the 
itv of Copenhagen. Translated m the German by B. E. MEYER. 
Is, SvO, 15s. net each vol. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


THE ILIAD. Edited, with Apparatus 


Critic olegomena, Notes, ond Appendices, by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., 
me time 1 ‘ellow of Trinity College, Cumbridg a. Vol. I., Books 1-12. Second 
E ditio [Classical Library. 


on, SVO, 18 
DE M OSTHENES. On the Peace, Second 
on the Chersonesus, and Third Phil vic Liited, with Introduction 
1 Y ‘ Litt.D., 
University of 
lassical Series. 

























] ns anes he cai 
. Feap. Svo, 5s, 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC & THE THREE OLYNTHIACS 


By the SAME EDITOR. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE VOICE: its Physiology and Cultiva- 


tion. By WILLIAM A. AIKEN, M.D. Brux.,L.R.C.P. Lond. Crown 8vo, 


AN ELEMENTARY eta ae OF 


ZOOLOGY. By the rofessor T. J. PARKER, D.Sc 
WwW. NEWTON PARSER, PhD. With 156 Tlus 





trations, Crow : 
[Manwels for St 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A BRIDE ELECT.” 


At all Bookscllers’ and Libraries. —Crown Svo. 6s. 


NEMO. By THEO. DOUGLAS, 


Author of “A Bride Elect,” 
“Tras: a meee “ Carr of Dimscaur,” &e. 


London : seaaniai Lennart & baie 


» 15 Wate leo Fi ace, 


In White aud Gold, price One Shilling. 


UNPAINTED PICTURES: 


Being Impressions in Religious Allegory. 
By en me = onl ety GH, 
Author of “ A Shor >to the R the Prophets.” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. E.C. 


To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


" WORKS. 


In 2 rols. crown Sve, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 12s. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
By AUGUSTINE BIR?ELL. 


1 II. contains 
” MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 
in aapegiainsd 


VoL I. contains | ¥o 
OBITER DICTA. Ceries I 
OBITER DICTA. Series 






* These volumes shot 
chiefly literar 
Where Mr. Birr 
a writer’s missio 


reader's own pe 





5s. net. 


CROMWELL’S SQULDIER’S CATECHISM, 


COMPOSED 


FOR THE PARLIAMENT’S ARMY. 


Bound in coarse leather, rough edges, 


Being the Companion Volume to the famous 
CR — BLAS SOULDIER’S POCKET BIBLE. 


Hitherto unnoti ed by Bibliographers, and now reproduced in facsimile from 





one of the cn! sat present known to exist. 
With a short Preface 
Bry Rev. WALTER: BEGLEY. 
“Avery ql uaint and inte res ing brochure.”—Bradford Observer. 


‘Pocket Bible.’” 
—Hercford Times. 


“A much more interesting historical curio than the 


In crown 8Svo, cloth, 6s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIRGIL 


Gleaned chiefly from Oral Narration. 
By CHARLES oa ELAND (ans Breitmann), 


Author of “Legends of Florence.” 

“ Poets in need of untouched romar subjects will find this volume something 
in the nature of a gold -mine.”"— Outlo 

“Those who kn Mr. Leland’s *Etrus sco-Roman Remains,’ and ‘ Legends of 
Fioreuce,’ will need 1 genes ‘y introduction to his latest volume. Those who do 
not cannot afford to noment in making themselves acquainted with these 
bumorous and imaginative pence "—St. James's Gaxtte. 

“One of the brightest books we have seen for a long time.”~— Weeli’y Sun. 










In crown ito, handsomely bound in cloth, 130 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF SHROPSHIRE. 


An Artist’s Sketching Rambles and Researches 
in the County. 
Very fully Illustrated with Original Drawings. 
By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.G:S., 


“Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire, ” and “Nooks and Corners of 
Pembrokeshire.” 


“ The author deserves credit for good judgment in selection, and altogether the 
volume, With its numerous sketches, made by the author himself when on his 
rambles, is one that appeals strongly to the sympathies of those who have any 
taste for English topography.”—Daily News. 

“ The book is full of artistic illustrations knit together by terse but sufficient 
descriptions. It is equally excellent as a revelation to residents of peed of ten un- 
suspected beauties among which they live, and as abou inding with suggestions of 
new and interesting routes to the inte nding tourist."—Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
‘Now ready at all the Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


Author of 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 6s. 


Over 28,000 copies sold. 





JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 
Over 200,000 copies sold. 


SUNNINGWELL. 


By F. WARRE CORNISH. 6s. 
WESTMINSTER. 
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/ MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0’S Uist 


NEW ROMANCE BY Mr. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCH, 
Author of “The River War,” 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa, 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Lauranis, 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHUROHILL, 
Crown 8&vo, 6s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“The battle pictures are ey 
ordinarily vivid...... It is a story well told.” ae 
WORLD.—* Mr. Winston Churchill is in his element : 
tells of war and warlike deeds. His description of fights = : 
sea and land are remarkably vivid and picturesque.” ™" 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE—‘*It is young, vigorous, ay 
audacious ; it shows its author to have a sharp tongue and abundsg 
command of rhetoric.” ‘ 


“A BRILLIANT NOVEL.”—Pal) Mall Gazette, 
NEW IMPRESSION.—With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 64 


“PARSON KELLY: 


A Story of a Jacobite Plot. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG, 


PALL M. a L Gz AZETTE. —“The enjoyment of the book is so keay that t 
ntire ly abso. one. 
VE. ST WI: SER GAZETTEL.—**‘ Parson Kelly’ is a capital story. The book 

is Ms far the most ne nti ible of Jacobite romances, and thoroughly enjoy vable.” 
DA IL Y NE W. S.—" It is an engrossing Jacobite romance; it revels in pl 
mystery, its heroes are brave, impulsive Trishmen, and it tre: ats of swashbi 
times. The novel shows, indeed, the sw ashbuckling romance at its very best,” 


NEW_IMPRESSION. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of an IRISH 


R.M. y E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. a Y somerville. Crown 8Vo, 6s. 
PALL Mz 1LL GAZLTTE.—" A more amusing book has not been written for 
many a year. 
Mr. ANDREW LANG in the LITERARY YEAR- -BOOK.—* In brief, whether tie 
book is like Ireland or not, it is like ne thit ny else, and the pleased reader ‘letsq 
laugh out of himself’ at almost every page.” 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 3.4, Cann 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's, and the Rey. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, 4A, Librarian of 


the Pusey House, Oxford. 
NEW VOLUME. 


CONFIRMATION. — By the Right Rer, 


A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Cro wn 8V0, 5s. [Jn a few days 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. 3; 


the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. Crown 8v0o, 6s. [In a few days, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Part ITT. From the Thirty Years’ Peace to t! 
Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B.C. Crown 8vo, 10s.6d. [Jn a few day 


KING ARTHUR IN CORNWALL, 


By W. Howsuip DICKINSON, M.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Un a few days, 


MARRIAGE ADDRESSES AND 


MARRIAGE HYMNS. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL-YERBURGE 
M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. Crown 80, is 
A SELECTION OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

THD BISHOP OF LONDON—THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER—THE BISHOP 
OF TRURO—THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER—THE DEAN OF NORWICH- 
ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR—~CANON DUCKWORTH—CANON NEWBOLT- 
CANON KNOX LITTLE—CANON RAWNSLEY—The Rev. J. LLEWELLYS 
DAVIES, D.D.—The Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, &c., &c, &c. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERIS. 


TICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By HERBERT MORTIMER Lvucéoct, DD, 
Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION: Se 


mons Preached at St. Paul's and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOL, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 6: 
























By 





‘THE CHURCH & THE MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster 


Editicn, Revised, with New Preface, crown &vo, 6s. net. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZIN KE. 


MARC 
By L.B. Walford. | ll PULCHRIOR. By W.E. Norris 


By THE YELLOW SaNps. By Fred 


OXE OF OCRSELVES. 
(Continued.) 


Whishaw. 


THE Procr-SHEETS OF “ REDGAUNT- | 
! P+ David MacRitchie ! ~ 
poten baapincioss THE RECLUSE. By D. J. Roberts 
TRAY NOTES ON COLOUR IN RELA- $ En 
TION 10 TEMPERATURE. Fy E, B.| AT THE SIGN OF THE SaIF. » 
Shuldham. Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombuy. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 
188 


Catalogues post-free. 


BAG. | 
STRAND. | 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 167% 
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» Your Magazine for 


m ' March now ready. 
ica, 
Captain A. T, Mahan, Author of the impor- 
ia, fant works on Sea-Power, contributes a paper 
The Problem of Asia and its Effect upon 
CXtry. 


International Relations” (from the Standpotnt 
“te of Naval and Military Strategy) to the March 


Number of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


The same Number is rich tn other Artzcles 
—“ The 
” by Archi- 


on great interests at the present time, 
Russian Advance in Central Asza, 
iald R. Colquhoun ; “Germany's First Colony 
it China,” by Poultney Bigelow ; “ Pretoria 
isfore the War,” by Howard C. Hillegas; &e. 
The high standard of HARPER'S MAGA- 


ZINE in Fiction and Illustrations ts main- 








: iqined. Prominent ts another instalment of 
Canon 
| Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Powerful 


“ FT New Novel, “ Eleanor.” 


ie Messrs. Harper G Brothers have in prepara- 


| NOTRE DAME. 





tiona Third Large Edition of Mr. H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson’s New Novel, said he the Pall | | 








ry Mall Gazette” to bc “in the very front of | | 
HOP modern ronance,” | 
\LT- 
Ly ® : . 
‘ The Princess Xenia | 
DD, (Illustrated, cloth, 6s.) 
er ; 
UY They have also gust ready a further supply 
y. of Mr. Shan F. Bullock's New Novel, 
ourth 

The Barrys (coth, 6s.); 
m And the first supply of Mr. W. D. Howells 
Fred | 


Novel, which has ate a Special rai 
ph IKE tof s 
d VAGAZINE., 


hk in the| 


crial publication tre HARPER'S 


- | Their Silver Wedding Journey 
5 (cloth, 6s.) 


London: HARPER and BROTHERS, 145 Albemarle Street. W. | 





| Edit 


| BACH. 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 
BEATRICE D’ESTE. 


Duchess of 
Milan, 1475-1497. A Study of the Renaissance By JULIA 
CaRTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author of ‘Madomo,” 
“Sacharissa,” &c. Large demy Svo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


Literature.—* For freshness of style and mastery of the subject this book d- 
se rves to be compat red with many of those historical sketches which have ado one i 
French lite rature in this country.” 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS: an 


Epitome of the Literature of the Garden-Art. With an 
Historical Epilogue. By A. ForBEs SIEVEKING, F.S.A, 
With 6 Photogravures and 24 Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by G. S. Elgood, R.I., Photographs and other Sources 
Large crown vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Speaker.—“It opens up to the lover of gardens a fresh vista of delightful 
pictures, and re ade rs may taste, as in an enchanted dream, the beauty of well nigh 
every famous garden that antiquity or the ages of romance have sung.” 


The WHITE ROBE of CHURCHES 
OF THE XIrH CENTURY: Some Passages from the History 
of the Romanesque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. Spence, Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated in Photo- 
gravure, Half-tone, and Line, large crown 8Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald.—* The book is throughout a most attractive as well as a most. 
instructive one, it is written in a remarkat oly eleg: ant and polished style, to 
add to its many excellences it is well supplied with well-chosen illustration 


AN ECHO OF GREEK SONG. By 


W.H. D. Rouse, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
LANGUAGES. By Henry SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Literature.—* There can be no doubt that this work will prove valuable to any 
person who tries to teach or to learn any foreign langua 


LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN 


KITCHEN ; or, How to Cook Vegetables. By Mrs. JANET 






Ross. Feap. 8vo, net, 2s. 6d. 
This k gives over 300 recipes b fo r cooking ve les, macaronl, polenta, &c. 





An invaluable boc 


Book . 
y unknown to Enslish cooks f 


apparent! 


< for the he ous g many Italian recipes 
r preparing vegetables.” 





THE 


ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 

with S84 Etchings s by leading French Artists, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

NOW READY. 

$vols. | The TOILERS of the SEA 


LES MISERABLES (Fantine, 2 vols.) 


THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by IsraEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. With numerous 
Photozravure Frontispieces and Illustrations in Notes and 
Glossary. To be completed in 12 vols., cloth, square crown 8yvo, 

{s, 6d. net per volume. Vols. 1-8 Now Ready. 
There is also i »-Paper Edition, limited to 135 cx ye 
with numerous extra Ilustrations. The price of this 


In 28 vols., 


, bound in vellum, and 
iti ou may be obtained 











to stand by itself, and must appeal to the heart 


Su carla holar.” 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST, Ay ithor of ~The Great Tone 
&e Feap. syvo, cloth gilt, with Siiuatvatiow aud: 


d by 
Poets,” 
Portraits, 3s. Gd. net per vol. 


FIRST THREE VOLUS MES NOW READY. 
BEETHOVEN. of Ib hacer ee ss 
Daily News.— ‘The volume is written in atiractive at ee Itu many 
and other incidents of Beetiivven’s lite ae i ae t 
WAGNER. By ins \RLES A. Lipnaey. 
—" Tt shoul qe ne ae a gen u inti Mluc tion to the literary aud 
ths ot Wa coved bk tb c eud 


By C. ¥. A, Winutaus. 
EW VOLUMES OF THE TE MIPLE CLASSICS. 





Edited by Is RAL iL GULLANUZ, 
Cloth, eu 4 ; leather, each 
| DEFOE’'S JOURNAL OF THE TENNYSON’S PRINCES SAND 
PLAGUE. Ediza by WALrer VL PO Etived by uu 
fatale TEN ysoN's. MAUD AND LYRICAL. 
| TENNY SON'S IN MEMORIAM, |o- howls lited by the Geucral 
swith TH POETICAL RE- 

AINS OF TeCHEh. NLM GY BROWNING’S DRAMATIC MONO- 
HALLAM. E {by the General LOGUES, &c. Edited by H. BUXTusS 

Tiditor. PORMAD 


qe “Unsurpasse] as a cheap, artistic, and, what is mw 





A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE PILOT. 


(ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO BE CALLED “THE TRIBUNE.”) 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 


EDITED BY 
D. C. LATHBURY. 








EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


WC. 





FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
Parnons—Tbe ARCHBISHOP cf CANTERBURY: the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

t— ithe BISHOP of LONDON. ViIcL-PRLSIDENT—The LORD HARRI: 
TRUSTEES he BISHOP ef WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 
CHAaIRMas—The DEAN of WESTININSTE! DErc1y-CHAInMsan—Sir PAGLT BOWMAN, Bart. 
PHYSICIAN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A, MD. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A 
AcivakY—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 









PREeI 














interests of 


THE CLERGY ANDO THEIR RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. Annual Income, £407,182. 


The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourable. 





D ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 





Vice-Chancellor sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 





untrue, and he regretted to cay it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—see Lancet, 


December 31st, 1 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract trom the VWedicul Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLD:, ASTHMLA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Is the 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTCRER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 35 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 









A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Mi A G N E S : A e safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| SONGS OF THE NEW AGE. 
| y 
} 





Moathly, price Half-a-crown. 
E 


TH 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 2nd ,, 
Colonel F. N. MAUDE. Military Training and Modern | 34d» 
Weapons. 


H. D. 


Ist Part.—DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE. 
THE HEAVENLY CONSORT. 
MARRIAGE IN THE HEREAFTER (shown 
to be not inconsistent with the Lord's 
ag a ' >anr ansicer to the Sadducee). 
ROBERT DONALD. Housing the Poor. foie Gest lae iat a 
SULLA WeDGWwoop. John Ruskin. SE Oe 
The Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Some London | ° ” pleating: are ‘ 
Hospitals and their Audited Accounts. | 6th ., A SUMMARY OF NEW CHURCH (SWEDEN- 
The DUCHESS ot SUTHERLAND. A Gardentof Mercy. | BORGIAN) DOCTRINES AND EXTRACTS 
D. S. CAIRNS. Science and Providence. nee FROM THE WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG. 


CHARLES JOUNSTON. The Ishan’s Martyrdom. —| Price 23. 
= G. MULHALL. Forty Years of British “The peculiarity of the rhythm which is strong in 
| its flowing movement and the perfection of its finish, 


Loxp HoBHOUSE. T’he Battle of the Centuries. 

Tomas HOLMES. Home Industries and Home 
Heroism. 

A.B. Ropes. Macterlinck. 

E. SaIntT-GeNrx. Monastic Orders up to Date.—I. 
Roman Catholic Fetishism. 


make the doctrinal feature, as endurable as {t could 
be in the poetic form....The delineations of the states 
of the evil are fearful, reminding one more of Dante 
than of what we should expect from a New Church 
auvbor."—New Church Messenger. 





London: THE CoLUMBUS CoMPaNY, Lt, 


" w 


———__ 
“The great work on 


: Social Englang™ 


—THE Tres, 


EDITED BY THE LATE i, p, TRAIL, 


Complete in 6 vols, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND, 


A Record of the Progress of the P 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, re : 
Set. Science, Litera =, 

anners from the Earlies 
Present Day. ® TAME ty 


Vols. I., II, & TIL, 15s. each; Vols, TV, and ¥,; 
each ; and Vol. VI,, 18s, es 

* The utility of such a work is obvious ite interes» 
all cultivated people enormous, and the ear” 
which the book is written adequate,"—Tug Sri 


CASSELL and COMPANY (Ltd), Lonny 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
< a rg tees 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
aye. 277. MARCH, 1900, 
THE BREAKDOWN OF VOLUNTARY Ey! 
By Sidney Low. 
THE ACTUAL STRENGTH OF OUR FORcEs at Roy 
By the Right Hon. Earl Northbrook, G. , 
Tub FOTURE OF MOUNTED IyPantRy, the 
Right Hon. Lord Denman (late Royal sects 
and Lieutenant Imperial Yeomanry), 
THE RELIEF FunDs. By the Right Hon, ty 
Nelson (an Original Commissioner Royal Patria: 
Fund). i 
THE CIVIL AND MORAL BENEFITS OF Drm. 
uhe Rey. G. Sale Reaney (Vicar of Christ Chure: 
_ Greenwich). by 
SENUsSI AND HIS THREATENED HOLy War: 4 
WARNING. By T. R. Threlfall. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE MIDDLE East. By Geueyl 


UST 








Sir Thomas Gordon, K.C.LE. 





SORIPTORE AND ROMAN CaTHOLICISM. — ByDr.si, 
George Mivart, F.R.S. 
CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS, By 









CROMWELL 
Poe 3 






is (Editor of the State Trials Reports), 

“ICULTIES INCIDENTAL TO Mippuz 

. Hugh Bell. 

ERS: HOW THEY LIVE: HOW THEY 
Wisy To LIVE. By Miss Emily Hobhouse. 

IN DErENCE OF SIR DaviD CHALMERS, By Laiy 
Chalmers. 

Tus STORY OF THE BULWER-CLAYTON Treaty 
By Benjamin Taylor. 

THE “TEMPERANCL” REPLY TO SIR ALGERYOY 
WeEs?r. By Thomas P. Whittaker, MP. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: SAMPSON Low, Marston & Co, Ltd. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS grautei 
y the 

RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 

Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
€4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, Londo 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. a 

hema er nny = ina 
owed on DEPOSITS, repayable on deman : 
aewO PER CENT. on. CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not dram 


below £100 7 ie 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particulars, 
post-free. a 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

















THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY. — 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASC 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERV) 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, fre, 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magasne yes 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities i by 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SE i We, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingiam Street, Staph ts 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations W' Ragkers 
Funds of the Association should be on all sl 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00.1 








| London : J. SPEIRS, 1 Bloomsbury St., W.C 


Columbus House, 43 and 43a Petter Lane, ELC. 


Kast, 3.W. 
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NLY TWO DAYS MORE. 


On Tuesday next, March 6th, perhaps on Monday, it will be imperative that the 
standard shall finally withdraw the offer of the ‘“‘Library of Famous Literature” 


at the introductory price. 


ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED BY TELEGRAPH 


Up to Tuesday, 5 p.m., but the Standard cannot guarantee to execute all such 
orders, and reserves the right to return those that arrive at the last moment. 


To 


be certain, therefore, of securing one of the few remaining copies of this great work, 


which makes 


masterpieces), it is necessary to send your order NOW. 


AN IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE HOME (containing 1,000 of the world’s 








AT LAST.—THE IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE HOVE CIRCLE. 


Tre Standard has 


work for family reading. 
emphatically a house 
less t 
case, for among the 


in the public mind 
condemns. 


yo anthology can be considered representative. 


ip connection with such writers 4s these. 


received many letters from subscribers to the “ LIBRARY OF | 
rs YOUS LITERATURE” in which they say that THE LIBRARY is an ideal | 
Fan ily re: One of the chief aims of the editors was to make it 
hold book. A hasty glance at the huge index (containing no 
uy seem at first sig o indicate F his is not the 
F entries) may seem at first sight to indicate that this is not tl 
popes authors we find the names of writers such as Boccaccio, 
4belais, Baudelaire, Juvenal, Georges Sands, Zola, and others whose names are 
hag mi associated with the sort of writing which general opinion justly 
Yet among the works of every one of these authors there are to be 
nd productions to Which no objection has been or can be urged, without which 
dep The value of the system of sclec- 
sien uno which the plan of THE LIBRARY is based, shows its value triumphantly 
ee : The child who has heard the name of 
Yola mentioned with bated breath finds its natural curlosity gratified in reading 
the exquisite literary essay which forms an introduction to the 12th volume o! 
THE LIBRARY, and this is the result most to be desired. 





From every point of view, indeed, THE LIBRARY is a book to which young 
people should have access. 
only in the best fiction, but ulso in pages of history, and true tales of travel, ad- 
venture, and warfare, which not only delight the youthful reader, but serve also 


They love stories, and THE LIBRARY abounds bot 


to arouse a tuste for general intormation, Scientific topics, too, are presented by 
men who out of the fulness of thelr knowledge write in so easy and so unpedantie 
a tone that the child is unconsclously led to perceive the beauty aud interest of 
the conumon objects about us. ; 

Poetry, again, is presented by THE LIBRARY without any of the tediousness 
by which children are too often repelled. 
not only of the best, but it is also of the most attractive sort, 
as in others, there has never been absent from the directing minds the fact that 
ing should be made a pleasure aud not 3 toll. 


The verses chosen by the editors are 
For in this respect, 





FROM HOMER TO TENNYSON 


Of all the varied revelations which research and 
science have made within the present century, nothing 
is more interesting than thatof the great autiquity ot 
civilisation. We have now positive records of the 
tence of a relatively high state of aiivaucemeut 
hante-date the year 4004, once assigned by Arch- 
Usher as the time of the creation of <he world. 
sina crude way, the sciences, and evn litera- 
lf were cultivated at a time so remote that 
,as Macaulay would have said, is lost in 
the twilight of fable. 

One side of this fascinating story, that of literature, 
revealed in the great “ LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
‘RATURBE” which Dr. Garnett has edited aud 
th ndard has issued. Embracing the literature 
fall time, it opens with a curious story which belongs 

an age before even parchment or papyrus had been 
invented, When men wrote in curious wedge-shaped 
haracters on tablets of soft clay, which were after- 
wards baked and numbered like the leaves of a book, 
and deposited in great libraries like thatof Assurbani- 
pal at Nineveh. It is from the latter, which must have 
Alexandrian library of its ‘time, that the 
nd curious story of the“ Adventures of Istar,” 

osely and $0 strangely resembling much of the 
book of Genesis, although probably written a thousand 
years Or more before, has come. After years of 
investigation and comparison the story hus 
translated, and the trauslation forms the opening 
of the new LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERA- 
TURE.” 


From the days when this story w. 






























as written to our 






t Ss of these sixty 
centuries has been the aim of this great work. ‘lo 
the making of the work of many hands, the best 

ve contributed. The editor in chief is Dr. 
I Garnett, C.B., and it is doubtful if from 
among ng English scholars a more admirable 
ce could have been made. In addition, not 
nerely the most eminent men of letters in England, 
butin Frauce, Germany, Italy,and America have con- 




















tributed. The“ LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERA- 
TURE” is, In short, world-wide iv its scope, and one 
of its most noteworthy features bas been the inclu- 
sion of a generous share of American literature, the 
bulk of which, we believe,will be new to iuglish readers. 

That men of such high and varied culture, pro- 
found acquaintance with books, should collaborate in 
the production of the new “ Library,” stumps it as a 
work of the highest authority. But while the 
Library of Literature is all that, it is a Library of 
interesting literature first and foremost. That, 
indeed, has been the test. Nothing has been chosen 
because it was considered great once. The require- 
ment has been that it be attractive and instructive to 
men and women of to-day. Nota work for scholars 
and pedants, the Library, perhaps, makes its largest 
appeal to that wide class of ever-scant leisure, who, 
amid the preoccupations of their busy lives, still wish 
to know something of the best of their time. For 
such as these the Library is simply invaluable. In 
short-—as its perhaps rather ambitious title suggests— 
itis a complete library in itself. 1t contains more 
than many people will read in a lifetime; und even 
the scholar and the student will find there many 
choice specimens he might otherwise have missed. 

To sum up, it may be fairly suid that this gre 











at and 


novel work really achieves its avowed purpose. It 


scuttered 


tukes the place of uncounted shelves vi 
volumes, and puts the reader in instant poss 
the best which has ever beeu writien since 
began to be made. 





books 
Whether it be employed as a 
diversion of one’s idle hours, for the study of com- 
parative literature, both as to authors or races and 
uges, or as a means of inculcating among the young 
a taste for the supreme literature of the world, it 
inust be welcomed wherever books are valued and read, 


A PASSING OPPORTUNITY. 


A wan is uever more vexed than when he has just 
wissed a train, and sees if moving out of the station, 
taking other people to the place where he wanted 
to go. He did not know until that moment how 
keeu he was to go, and, in all probability, he lost 





! 
the train because he had not made up his mind 


until the last moment. 

That is the trame of mind in which a good many 
people will find themselves when the Standard has 
withdrawn the temporary offer it uow makes in 
connection with ‘““tHE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
LITERATURE.” ‘The advertisements have ap- 
peared day after day. If you like to have the best 
sort of books in your house, and like to get the best 
possible bargain for your money, you must have said 
to yourself that you would like to secure a copy of 
THE LIBRARY. But you had other things to 
think about. The paper was full of war-news, and 
you did not stop to cut out the order form just then. 

NOW, THERE IS NO MORE TIME TO LOSE. 
If you delay, the train will have started without 
you—the train, so to speak, that runs through the 
varied and beautiful domains of the world’s litera- 
ture, where the masterpieces of all the ages stand 
forth like mountains, where tiction and humour aud 
verse flow in ample streams, where harvests of 
pleasure and protit, too, await your coming. IJtisa 
land of delights, to which, if you have but little 
leisure, you may go for only ten minutes ata time. 
always returning refreshed and stimulated; a land 
in which you may spend long, cosy evenings, forget- 
ting the March winds; a land to which tbe 
members of your family may journey with you, and 
return with a thousand pleasant impressions and 
recollections to discuss. 

To follow out the simile, to-day you may for half- 
fare book your passage to this lovely country, which 
is so easily reached and yet so far removed from the 
cares and fatigues of daily life, and your ticket will 
be not for one journey only, but for life, enabling 
you to run all the way up and down the line as often 
us you please, stopping where you wish. 

Yew wil! wish to lose such an opportunity! But, 
to drop metaphor, probably on Monday, certainly 
by Tuesday, the introductory edition will be ea- 
hausted, and no more sets will remain to be had 
ut half the regular price. If you do not wish to 
lose a great opportunity, you must make up your 
mind at once. 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
(10 BE WITHDRAWN ON OK BEFORE TUESDAY NEXT.) 


se who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Couplet« 
Twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the 
LHL LIBRARY is not sold in parts or by 
volumes, but only in complete sets. ‘Lhe entire fwenty Volumes will be sent, 
voue time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALI'-A-GOINEA; further 
nents, after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, | 







wices hereatter to prevail. 





4, 0) 


r 21 shillings per month, according to the binding. 
A tasteful and convenient Bookcase will be supplied to 


W. M. JACESON, the Slandard 


I enclose herewith HALF-A-GUINEA, for which ple 


NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 6th. 


Order Form.—Monthly Payments. 
(These special prices apply ONLY to the Introductory Edition, and will be 


drawn ou March 6th.) 
St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
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e ceud me the comp! 





Subscribers at a low price. 


PRICES FOR CASH PAYMENT. 





at 
may secure the work at the following prices :— 
Cloth Binding 
Half Persian Calf (excellené Binding for ul 
sarce-quarter Red Levant Morocco (especial 
Full Morocco Extra (for Presentation purposes) 





Price of the Bookeuse, 1ss. Gd. 


@ who prefer to send cheque in full and secure a discount for cash payment 










t | 15 
| *15 , ” 2 ” 
F *15 i oy 

64 Gui $ E 

tC ni 1 
a sg (ral : 
) 10f Guineas. 
everecess 11§ Gu is. 


Ail cheques should be made payable to W. M. Jackson. 


+ ; y pra waa vie . - 
Og ON BINDINGS.--THE Liprary is bound in Cloth only in conformity | 
othe usual custom, the Half Persian Calf is a very attractive aud durable 


binding. But we particularly 
Morocco as the handsomest 
account of its relative cheapness. 


: lt is 
drawing-room, 


recommend the Three-Quarter Ned Levant 
and most artistic form of the work, and on 
“ ab ornament to the lib 
For preseutation purposes, or for those who desire the | 


rary or | 


finest bindings obtainable, the sumptuous Full Morocco will be found to 


meet every requirement. 


For two days more samples of the Different styi di z | 
: z ent Styles of Binding may be seen, and | 
Pratt may be booked, at the Standard Office,and at Messrs. Chappell and Co., | 


rte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street, W 





set of twenty volumes of THE LIBRAKY OF I'AMOUS LITERATURE, at the special 
udvance-of-publication price, bound in— 
(Strike out three of these.) 

Cloth. Half Persian Calf. Three-tJuarter Red Levaut. Full Morocco. 
ee to complete my purchase of the work b. = 
5 further payments of 9/- per month (for Cloth). 

: 12/- (for Half Persian Calf).* 
(for Three-Quarter Red Levant).* 








15/- e 
5 ss a 21/- ‘a (for Full Morocco). 

My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the twenty volumes, and 
my succecding payments ou the corresponding day of each month thereafter. 
Until such payments are complete, [engage that the volumes, uot being 
property, shall 1 of by sale or otherwise. I furthe ee that i 










not be disposed 
oWing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall bethe judge, the vol: 
cannot be delivered, the return vf the deposit of Half-a-Guineca to mes 
caticel this agreement. 

Please also send the Special Bookcase made to contain the 
twenty volumes of THE LIBRARY, for which I agree to make 
oue further Mouthly Payment uf 18s. 6d., after the payments 
for the Buoks are completed. } 








| _Streke out *f 
-Bookcase is not 


desired. 


1 Sp 


Please address the package t0......scecsssoreees 





The Introductory Edition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage 
must be paid by the subscriber, e me 
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6. THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—T. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


al 
OUTLINES OF MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miter Macorrz, LL.D., of the Tune 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant, Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
TIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., writes :-—“ A most useful and instructive book.” 
Fatt Mall. Gazette.—* We can strongly rec mumend Dr. Maguire's excellent treatise to our readers of all callings—saflor. soldier, or civilian.” 
aturday Review.—“ This book will well repay the perusal botb of soldiers and civilians.” 

fookman—" A book for the strategist and for all interested in military matters. Seas and lands are considered with a view to their advantages for atta-¥ 

defeace. The point of view is interesting even to the civilian.” Yor 


MAN, PAST AND PRESENT. By A. H. Keane, F.R.GS., late Vice-President Anthro, 


pological Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and P< Anthropological Societies. Crown 8vo, with Iilustrations, 12s. 
Nature.“ We may conclude by the expression of our sense of the bigh value of Mr. Keane's work, which will be acceptable alike to the advanced 
etbnolozy and to all those interested in (he natural history of their own race.”"—R. L. 
Ceograjicat Journa?.—* This important work is intended as a supplement to the Author's ‘Ethnology.’ It deals systematically with the primary divisions of 
mankine dt king up each g group in turn, and the statements are fortified by an immense amount cf references, which the advanced student will find of the utmos 


service. 


ETHNOLOGY. By the same Author. With numerous Illustrations, Second Baltion 


crown Sro 10s, 6d. 





Student of 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., late Professor of History in ths Untversity of Edinburgh. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF AFRICA BY ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. 


'OHNSTOY. ECB. Her Majesty's Speclal Commissioner in Uganda, Author of “British Central Africa,” &c. With § Maps by the Au thor andJ.g 
Bartholomew. Crown &vo, 6¢ 
Times.—" As a text-book of Afric an study this book supplies a want which has been generally felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcomed,” 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSA YS.—WNo. XT. 
THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF 1792. By J. H. Cuargan, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. (Prin oncort Dissertation, 1898.) Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS A ND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 


Ww. H. WOODWARD, Christ Chure h. Oxford, now ee ere ot Siete ersity (Das) Training College, Liverpool on Education in Victoria Ti 
Posie . Rabid Maps, crown Svo, cloth, 4¢.; cloth extra, gilt top, 8. 
meun.—* Thor ar brig ete mmended.’ " 
soniese Guardtan.— Mr. Woodward has produced a rolume which has est a high standard for the series....4 workmanlike and scholarly plece of historlal 
erudy. bid 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER : some Educational Aspects of Ethies. By Jony MacCosy, 


leg rofesser of Philesephy in Univeriity College, Liverpool. Crown Sve. [Near’y ready. 





NEW WORE BY SIR JOSHUA FITCH 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by Sir Josaua Firca, 


M.A. LUD. late her Mafesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, and Auther of © Lect on Teaching,’ “ The olds and the ir Influence on English Education.” 
[Nearly ready. 

ists of lectures and addr resses sive n in Cambridge, or befors th 9 Te achers’ Guild and « r bo dies of Te. achers in England and in 

ect attention te Tarious aspe of educational theerr and of pra a] work at feet as sl ralmo Ographs on the lives of dis 


LAW OF NATIONS. ByT. A. Water, LL.D., Fellow and Tutor 


erhonse, Cambridge. Vel. I. ¥ 16 to the Peace cf Westphalia, 1648, Demy 8 vo 
van no uber bo tok which deals with ae fore f G otius with Dr. Walker's detail and exattitude....Others beside we yers will look 
t erent € th ® appearance of the cond volume ¢ 


| THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Notes for 
fal and nic By A. L. BOWLEY, IA, FSS rer in Sta at the Lo School of Economics and Political 
s of grcat service to students of economists as 2 storehouse of facts with useful suggestions conterning the uss that may be made of them.” 
NEARLY READY.—FROFESSOR TAIT'S PAPER S.—VOL 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. -_ PG. T: ur, M.A., Honorary Fellow “of St. Peter’s College, Cam. 


bridge. and t hy in the University of £E) inburgh. Yn? vols, demy 6 Vol, I., 25s. (Vol. II nearly ready. 
NOW READY.—LORD RAYLEIGH S PAPERS. Vol. I 


wie tie g io PAPERS. BY ‘Tons Witrast Srevrr, Baron Rayxeien, D.Sc., F.R.S., Honorary 


ey yg Coll e, Cambrid ior of Natural Philosoph; yal Institution. Vel. I. 18€9-183] Iss. net. tis expected that the work will be 
mpl indy 
NOW READY.—Part II. In 2 vols 


THE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Part II. Ordinary Equations, not 


Linear. ORSYTH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Demy vo, in 2 vol 8. net. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.— New Volumes. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha~A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Heb 


THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. Ldited by the Rey. W. E. BABNES, 


D.D. 4. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. Edited by the Ven. T. T. Perownz, B.D., Archdeacon of 


Norwich. 3s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


General Editor~J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
NEW VOLUME 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By the Rev. J. H. Berwanp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


London : _C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Laue. 


Ramen : Pri nted by LOVE & WYMAN (Limit i Nos 76 5 Gre eat Queen Street, W.C.; and Publis shed by JOUN BAKER for the “SPECTATOR ” (Limited) at 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington street, in tl a nct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Co yunty of Middlesex, Saturday, March $rd, 1900. 
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